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FLASHES 


Sow: 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


AMERICAN RESOURCES IN 1975 


Five volumes of facts: President's Materials Policy Com- 
mission has studied materials problem of United States and 
reported findings in five volumes. You can get them from Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington for $6.00. Interest of 
counselors in this report lies chiefly in fact that supply and 
demand for materials largely determine level of employment in 
different industries and occupations. That is, these estimates of 
relative output of different industries in 1975 combined with our 
knowledge of occupational composition of each industry give us 
valuable clues to occupational demand two and a half decades 
ahead. 

Population in 1975: Current estimates for our 1975 popula-— 
tion range from below 180 millions to over 220 millions, with 193 
millions picked as figure underlying data in report. Number of 
households has been projected at 62.5 millions as compared with 
43 millions in 1950. 

Labor force in 1975: Report assumes 1975 labor force of 82 
millions, including 4 million in armed forces, 7.5 million en- 
ployed in agriculture, and 2.5 million unemployed. Number of 
hours per worker is expected to be reduced by about 15 per cent, 
while output per man—hour is expected to go up about 2.5 per cent 
per year. Joint result of projected changes in working force, in 
output per man-hour, and in average work week is expected to be 
a doubling of total national output of goods and services between 
1950 and 1975. 

Construction: Private nonresidential construction is ex-— 
pected to move up by 50 per cent within 25 years. Somewhere 
between 1.3 and 1.6 million new private residences are likely to 
be built in average year around 1975, or less than 15 per cent 
more than number of units built in 1950. Public construction in 
1975 is expected to be some 50 per cent above its 1950 level, 
with result that construction as a whole is projected to rise some 
30 per cent between 1950 and 1975. 

Automobiles: At beginning of 1950 there was in use in 
U.S.A. one car for about every three persons 14 years of age and 
over. By 1975 there is expected to be one car to every two to 




















two and one-half persons over 13. Projected domestic requirement 
for automobiles is expected to go up by less than 15 per cent over 
1950. However, demand for trucks will almost double. 

Appliances: Projected increase of 50 per cent in con- 
sumers' expenditures for appliances makes allowance for rapid 
growth of such newcomers as air conditioners, home freezers, and 
dishwashers. 

Telephones: Telephone industry is not expected to require 
more materials in 1975 than it used in 1950. 

Farm Machinery: No increase in output of farm equipment is 
expected over 25-year period. 

Railroads: Even allowing for stiff competition from trucks 
and other transport, a doubling of 1950's railroad car output is 
conservative. 

Printing and publishing: These uses of materials are pro- 
jected to jump by about 75 per cent. 

Paints: Total uses of paint are expected to increase by 
about 50 per cent. 

Ships: Shipbuilding uses are not expected to increase. 

Fast-—growing uses: There are a number of products, such as 
aircraft, plastics, insecticides, and synthetic fibers, that are 
expected to multiply to five times their 1950 levels. 

Consumption of materials: Projections given above refer to 
end-uses of materials. Projections of 1975 demands for materials 
themselves are as follows: Demand for aluminum is expected to 
soar by 358 per cent; cobalt by 340 per cent; electric energy 
by 260 per cent; fluorspar by 187 per cent; molybdenum by 170 pe: 
cent; tungsten by 150 per cent; natural gas by 138 per cent; 
sulfur and petroleum each by 110 per cent; rubber by 104 per 
cent; nickel and chromite each by 100 per cent; antimony by 76 
per cent; finished steel by 62 per cent; iron castings, 62 per 
cent; lead, 61 per cent; coal, 56 per cent; crude steel prod- 
ucts, 55 per cent; pig iron and iron ore each 54 per cent; man- 
ganese ore, 50 per cent; copper, 45 per cent; zinc, 38 per cent; 
tin, 27 per cent. 

Food: Consumption of things to eat is expected to go up by 
41 per cent between 1950 and 1975. There may be 25 per cent rise 
in consumption of non-food farm products. 

Income projection: Report assumes increase of about 55 per 
cent in average disposable income of all citizens. 


NEW PLAN FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


We advise Commissioner: On Sept. 8-9 APGA representatives 
and others met to advise Commissioner of Education on ''rebuild- 
ing and strengthening student personnel and guidance services in 
Office of Education.'' Group resolved as initial step that each 
division of Office of Education have whatever guidance staff is 
appropriate to it; that there be coordinator in staff position 
in Office of Commissioner working with an advisory committee. If 
Commissioner agrees, problem is to get money from Congress. 





























SCIENTIFIC AND SPECIALIZED 


resources and requirements 





EVER IN HisToRY has more attention 
N been given to the nation’s supply of 
trained specialists than is being given now. 
Educators, counselors, and government ofh- 
cials are concerned about actual or potential 
manpower shortages, about college enroll- 
ment, about personnel for scientific re- 
search and development, about possible im- 
balances among the specialized fields—in 
short about all of the factors which affect 
the present and the future supply of people 
who can conduct research, who can manage 
the complex social, military, industrial, and 
governmental machinery of the United 
States, and who, it is to be hoped, can lead 
the nation out of the troubled times in 
which we live. The falling enrollment in 
colleges and universities, now that the Gl 
wave has passed, the difficulty of maintain- 
ing an armed force of three and a half mil- 
lion men, the shortage of school teachers, 
the fact that engineering and the sciences 
are growing much more rapidly than is the 
population as a whole: these and similar 
facts have focused attention on the supply 
of highly trained manpower and _ have 
raised questions about the ability of the 
nation to produce enough specialists to 
meet its ever-increasing demands. 

Prodded by these questions and uncer- 
tainties, several agencies are attempting to 
secure as sound manpower information as 
possible in order that policy formation and 
the guidance of individual students can pro- 
ceed on a better basis of fact than is now 
available. One of those agencies is the 
Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training. The Commission was 
created by and works under the sponsorship 


Dari Wo tr te is Director, Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training, Washington, 
D.C 


of the four national research councils—the 
American Council on Education, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the 
National Research Council, and the Social 
Science Research Council. Members of the 
Commission are Donald S. Bridgman, A. J. 
Brumbaugh, C. W. de Kiewiet, E. D. Griz- 
zell, Quinn McNemar, Charles E. Odegaard, 
Ralph A. Sawyer, Frederick F. Stephan, M. 
H. Trytten, Paul Webbink, F. L. Wilkin- 
son, Jr., and Malcolm M. Willey. The Com- 
mission is aided by a staff of eight persons. 
Financial support comes from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Since its organization in 1950 the Com- 
mission has been working on three interre- 
lated problems: 


@ What is the current supply of people in 
each of the high level fields of specializa- 
tion? The fields being studied include the 
sciences, the professions, and all other fields 
which require a high order of intellectual 
ability and systematic training in college 
or in graduate or professional school. In 
attempting to answer this question the Com- 
mission has sought not only data on the 
number, age distribution, sex distribution, 
and growth trends within each field, but 
also information of a more personal char- 
acter on the distribution of ability, the aca- 
demic records, and the socio-economic back- 
grounds of people in each specialized field. 
¢ What is the potential supply of people 
qualified for training in the specialized 
fields? There is not enough information 
available about the differential qualifica- 
tions required for work in each specialized 
field to justify estimating the potential pool 
of people who could profitably be trained in 
economics, in engineering, or in European 
history, but there are adequate data for as- 
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sessing the total pool of people qualified for 
specialized college or university training and 
for determining how large a fraction of that 
potential supply is not now being trained. 
e What are the demands now and what 
will they be in the future for people in each 
of the specialized areas? This is the most 
dificult problem of the three, for the de- 
mands are constantly changing, both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively. But the prob- 
lem is not entirely hopeless, for from many 
standpoints the exact figures on future sup- 
ply or future demand are relatively unim- 
portant. For guidance purposes, for ex- 
ample, it would be sufficient to know the 


probable relation between the supply and 


the demand at some future date. In this 
relative sense it is possible to make reason- 
able forecasts. 


The task of the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training has been 
to secure and to interpret as much informa- 
tion as possible which would help to an- 
swer these questions. In approaching that 
task two general principles have guided 
the Commission’s work. First, it is desir- 
able to study specialized manpower prob- 
lems on as broad a basis as possible. Thus 
attention has been given to engineering, a 
field for which the demand is acute and gen- 
erally recognized, but attention has also 
been given to the humanities, an area in 
which the demand is much less well known 
and less frequently discussed. Knowing 
the trends in all fields makes possible better 
estimates of the future status of a single field 
than does a study which is restricted to that 


field alone. Moreover, concentration upon 
some groups may not merely neglect other 
groups but may positively retard their de- 
velopment. The current shortage in en- 
gineering is common knowledge. Efforts to 
alleviate that shortage are entirely proper. 
But emphasizing the demand for engi- 
neers while neglecting to get information 
about other fields might well lead to the 
adoption of policies which would increase 
the number of engineers at the expense of 
decreases in other important fields. The 
benefit from having more engineers might 
be less important to the nation than the 
loss from having fewer experts in other 
fields. 


Study Trends 


The second of the Commission's guiding 
principles is that it is more useful to study 
trends than to study static or temporary 
conditions. Information about a given 
period in history describes only the condi- 
tions of that period. If comparable infor- 
mation for other periods is also available, 
the changing trends can also be studied. 
While it is always necessary to be cautious 
in projecting those trends into the future, 
one can assume with considerable confi- 
dence that the dynamic factors underlying 
the trends will at least indicate the direc- 
tion of future changes. 

The type of manpower information 
which the Commission has been able to se- 
cure can be illustrated by brief descriptions 
of two of its studies. Both were planned 
for the dual purpose of helping to describe 
the current supply and of helping to esti- 
mate both the potential and the actual 
future supply. One study included recent 
students and graduates of 40 colleges and 
universities which were selected as a reason- 
ably representative sample of American 
higher education. The 40 schools were 
geographically scattered, different in size, 
and diverse in type of control, admission 
standards, and characteristics of the student 
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body. Each supplied the Commission with 
the following information about all stu- 
dents who entered as freshmen in the fall 
of 1946: age, sex, veteran status, father’s 
occupation, high school grades, score on the 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination, college major, college 
degree earned (if any), and reason for drop- 
ping out of college if a degree was not 
earned. 

By putting together the information from 
this and similar studies involving high 
school, college, and graduate students, a 
fairly clear picture is emerging of the ability, 
academic performance, and socio-economic 
background of students who major in each 
field of specialization, how these groups of 
potential specialists differ from each other, 
how much they overlap, and how the 
specialized groups differ from the total 
population. 

That picture may, however, be mislead- 
ing, for not all college students who major 
in a particular field follow careers in that 
field. Some switch to something else after 


leaving college and there may be systematic 


differences between the two groups. The 
education major who remains in educa- 
tional work all his life may differ from the 
education major who goes into business a 
year or two after he finishes college. The 
home economics major who marries as soon 
as she gets her diploma may differ consider- 
ably from the one who becomes, and re- 
mains, a professional dietician. In order to 
be able to relate information on college 
students who have majored in each special- 
ized field to the people who are actually 
working in that field, the Commission has 
carried out an alumni follow-up study. 
Conducted cooperatively with the U. S. 
Office of Education and the National 
Scientific Register, this study has secured 
job histories of men and women who 
graduated from college in 1930, in 1940, or 
in 1951. The job-history information is 
being analyzed in terms of aptitude, aca- 
demic performance, major field, and socio- 
economic information available when these 
people were college students. 

These and similar studies, plus informa- 
tion from a variety of other sources, have 
provided the basis for a report which the 


Commission expects to have completed late 
in 1952. Part of that report will serve as a 
handbook of statistics on specialized man- 
power, answering such questions as “How 
many engineers are there likely to be in 
1960?” or “What percentage of college stu- 
dents major in the social sciences and how 
has that percentage been changing over the 
past years?’” Detailed information of that 
character will be of interest to the man- 
power specialist. For the more general 
reader, the Commission's report will pro- 
vide an analysis of the trends which have 
been affecting college enrollment and the 
growth of the specialized fields and will pro- 
ject those trends into the future in order to 
provide a basis for considering the probable 
future supply and something about the 
future demands in the major fields. 
Doubts are occasionally expressed about 
the desirability of having such information. 
Those who doubt are afraid that the pur- 
pose is a form of regimentation, that undue 
pressures will be applied to induce students 
to enter fields which appear likely to be in 
short supply and to hinder them from 
entering other fields. It is true that policy 
decisions as well as individual career deci- 
sions are affected by the available informa- 
tion. But such decisions must be made 
anyway. Colleges must plan for their future 
enrollments; industry must employ young 
graduates to meet future needs; the mili- 
tary services must plan for future contin- 
gencies; individual students must decide in 
which field to major; counselors must give 
information and advice about what a stu- 
dent can expect to find when he completes 
his training. For all of these purposes it 
is desirable to have as accurate information 
as possible. While nobody can provide ex- 
act information concerning the future, the 
Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training has planned its program on 
the belief that an analysis of the current 
manpower situation, an historical account 
of on-going trends, and a projection of how 
those trends are likely to act in the future 
will prove useful to those who must formu- 
late manpower policies and to those who 
must counsel individual students on their 


career plans. 





THE SELECTION AND EDUCATION 
Of Student Personnel Workers 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


| a ARE TWO major unsolved problems 
in the preparation of student personnel 
workers—one, the selection of those who are 
encouraged to work toward certification or 
a graduate degree in this field; two, the 
balance between knowledge and practice in 
the graduate curriculum in this field, the 
effective balance of emphasis upon “what” 
as opposed to “how.” 

There is a fairly long footnote at the end 
of this article on the developments in and 
the literature on the preparation of student 
personnel workers for readers who are con- 
cerned with the systematic approach. In 
the balance of this treatment, however, there 
will be an attempt to speak quite specifically 
of what both the individual and the grad- 
uate institution might do with these two 
major problems. 


Who Shall Prepare for This Field? 


Graduate institutions should accept the 
responsibility for admitting to special train- 
ing programs only those for whom there is 
some evidence that they will succeed in the 
graduate program and on the job. There 
is, however, a real responsibility upon the 
individual who chooses the field. He, too, 
must use judgment and know something of 
the qualifications that will lead to success 
both in preparation and in practice. 

A thoughtful approach to the qualifica- 
tions of a counselor! is to consider him as a 
person who is grounded in science but who 
practices an art. Certainly psychology is a 


1 Because counseling is a major function in a 
student personnel program, and is one that demands 
the most technical training, the selection and educa- 
tion of a “counselor” is emphasized in this article. 
It is not, however, the only vocational specialization 
in the student personnel or guidance field. 


C. Girpert Wrenn is Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Minnesota. 


basic science for the understanding of be- 
havior, and a person must be grounded in 
this understanding and know the limits of 
his knowledge and the errors of his instru 
ments or he cannot, with ever-so-fine a 
personality, avoid making many mistakes. 
On the other hand, a person who is pro 
fessionally educated but who lacks certain 
sensitivities and essential qualities may 
know a lot but prove to be a very poor 
counselor. He inevitably drifts into re- 
search or administration! The truth, of 
course, is that counseling is a combination 
of a science and an art. You practice an art 
in dealing with people skillfully and with 
sensitivity, but your ability to do so is 
greatly enhanced by systematic knowledge 

Some type of work experience in dealing 
with people is highly essential as a back 
ground for professional education but this 
alone does not go far as a basis of selection 
Nor is it adequate as a basis for self-selection 
that the individual feels that he wants to bh 
helpful to others and that he likes to be 
around people. This desire to “do good’ 
may have its origins in personality needs 
that limit the person's ability to be objective 
and effective in working with others 
“Liking” people is also important but ther« 
is drudgery and hard work involved that r 
quires more basic qualities than a senti 
ment. 

It is of course easiest to measure the 
basic factor of intellectual ability. This is 
often about all the graduate school does in 
its selection. Although the graduate school 
makes selection at this point, the individual 
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must often do any further selection in terms 
of motives and personality traits. He must 
approach it from at least a consideration of 
interest pattern and emotional stability. 

It is possible to secure a measured interest 
pattern on such a test as Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank. One might look for pri- 
mary patterns in Group I (science), V 
(human relations vocations), and possibly 
Group X (linguistic). However, this is 
sheer guessing since no one knows the dis- 
tinctive pattern of measured interests for 
counselors. Almost all student personnel 
workers have primary patterns in Group V, 
but so do a good many people in other oc- 
cupations. There is the possibility of ex- 
amining one’s voluntary activities to see if 
these involved frequent contact with peopl 
and working with people. If one has sought 
out working with children and younge1 
people on a voluntary basis, this would sug- 
gest a favorable interest pattern. 

“Emotional maturity” or 
stability” can be measured but just what 
the measurement pattern should be on any 


“emotional 


particular test is anyone’s guess. 
The writer has been experimenting with 


three tests administered to a group of 
graduate students. The group studied, some 
30 advanced M.A. and Ph.D. candidates in 
educational psychology (student personnel) 
at the University of Minnesota, have had 
the Miller Analogies Test results used in 
the original selection. (This group is scho- 
lastically able, with a median raw score on 
the Miller Analogies Test, Form G, in the 
middle seventies.) All who applied with 
a year’s graduate work elsewhere were 
asked to take the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and Strong’s Voca- 
tional Interest Blank in addition, and to 
submit an autobiography and the M.A. 
thesis or a research paper as part of the ap- 
plication procedure. The prospective ad 
viser writes to the M.A. institution for a 
personal evaluation. 

Three tests were given, as part of this 
study, to students who had been admitted 
and were in residence. The students as a 
group voted to take the tests. The Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (revised) 
provides a few clues regarding the possible 


distinctiveness of this vocational group. 
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This group stood highest on the Theoretical 
and Religious Scales (on the T Scale men’s 
scores averaged 48 and women’s 42, on the 
R Scale men averaged 39, women 49). This 
follows a well-known tendency for men to 
be higher than women on the Theoretical 
Scale and women higher on the Religious 
Scale. The men of this group are signifi- 
cantly higher on the Theoretical Scale than 
the norm groups of 900 undergraduate men 
and the 54 graduate male students in edu- 
cation (published norms in Manual of 
test). The women are significantly higher 
on the Religious Scale than the norm group 
of 900 undergraduate women. The women 
are apparently lower on the Economic Scale 
and men on the Aesthetic Scale than the 
corresponding norm groups (significance 
not tested). 

The 10 scales of the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey provide a little more 
complex data but the scales sort themselves 
out in a very agreeable fashion. Five are 
clearly high for this group and five are 
average-to-low. 

The high scales, labeled by the authors as 
Restraint, Emotional Stability, Friendliness, 
Objectivity and Personal Relations, gave 
median scores for this group that are all 
above the 75th percentile of the published 
norms for the men and the 90th percentile 
for the women. (One serious problem with 
any test contructed by factor analysis only 
is that the behavioral significance of the 
trait names is uncertain). The other scales, 
General Activity, Ascendance, Thoughtful- 
ness (introversion), Sociability, and Mas- 
culinity, gave medians’ that ranged from 
the 70th to the 30th percentiles of the pub- 
lished norms, with the men always higher 
than the women. This was particularly 
true on the Masculinity scale (M = 65th 
percentile, W = 35th percentile) and the 
Ascendancy scale (M = 70th percentile, 
W = 50th percentile). These figures are 
deliberately rounded to avoid any suggestion 
of exactness for such small n’s. 


*For a comparative study of four vocational 
groups of women (teaching, technical, linguistic, and 
welfare) using the Allport-Vernon, see Mary R. 
Anderson, A Descriptive Study of the Values and 
Interests of Four Groups of Graduate Women at 
the University of Minnesota, Ph.D. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library, 1952 
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The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory profiles have not yet been ana- 
lyzed. Nothing too striking shows up as 
far as single-scale elevations are concerned. 
The median K scale score is high—70 for 
the women and 65 for the men of this study, 
but this is an expected finding for graduate 
students. An elevated scale 9 (Ma) is 
frequent but this again is characteristic of 
college populations.* For the men an ele- 
vated 5 (toward feminity) is the most com- 
mon high score but this is characteristic of 
similar professional groups or even of 
liberal arts male freshman.* A third of the 
group had 94 or 49 combinations which 
Harmon and Wiener® have suggested is de- 
sirable in vocations requiring initiative. 

The most striking off-hand observation 
is the very low frequency of elevations of 
scales 1 or 2 and the fact that three-fourths 
of the group has T-scores below 46 for 
scale 0—indicating social extroversion (re- 
lated to the high scores on Guilford-Zim- 
merman Friendliness and Personal Rela- 
tions scales?). It is unfair to state. anything 
more definitive about MMPI results because 
no careful high-point, low-point analysis or 
individual profile study has been done. 
One might also wish to examine for Welch's 
“Anxiety Index” and “Internalization 
Ratio.’”6 

Caution should prevail as even these brief 
descriptive data are read. This is one group 
of students in one institution. It even 
represents only one adviser. Perhaps no 
similar group of students exists in any other 
institution. It is only fair to consider that 
a graduate adviser, lacking definitive cri- 
teria, elects to work with students who com- 
plement or supplement his traits and values 
—they reflect his own personality strengths 
and weaknesses! The case in actuality may 
not be as limited as this but lacking other 
evidence it is safer to assume that it is. 


* Charles W. Goulding, A Study of the Distribu- 
tion of MMPI Profiles in a College Population, 
M.A. Thesis, University of Minnesota Library, 1951. 

* Loc. cit. 

*L. R. Harmon and D. N. Wiener, “Use of the 


MMPI in Vocational Advisement,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XXTX (1945), 132-141. 

*G. S. Welsh, “An Anxiety Index and an Inter- 
nalization Ratio for the MMPI,” Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, XV1_ (1952), 65-72. 


The fact remains that further careful 
study is. highly desirable. Somehow indi- 
viduals must be found who are socially 
sensitive, emotionally mature, and _ intel- 
lectually able. They must have motivation 
toward both science and service and be those 
who will find satisfying the particular ac- 
tivities involved. From an individual's 
point of view, he will probably feel that he 
has the “required” personality characteris- 
tics but he may not be sure of his intellec- 
tual ability to do the job. From the institu- 
tion's point of view, however, the sityation 
is reversed. The graduate school will at 
tempt to make sure that the individual has 
the necessary intellectual ability, but may do 
little else. Somehow both the individual 
and the institution must become concerned 
about selection in terms of the qualities 
necessary for competence in the profession 
as well as success in the graduate school. 


What Should Enter into 
The Academic Program? 


The second question posed at the be- 
ginning of the article deals with the com- 
bination of knowledges and skills that 
should figure in an academic program. It 
is rather easy to outline the basic areas of 
knowledge and even to suggest the necessary 
skills. This has been done by various groups 
at various times in the past 20 years, as 
pointed up in the footnote on literature. 
The most recent and complete is that by the 
Division of Counseling and Guidance of 
the American Psychological Association. 
Their latest statement is on the doctoral 
program but this is preceded by the report 
of a conference at the University of Michi- 
gan, where specific emphasis was given to 
the requirements at the sub-doctoral level 
and the M.A. level. 

The part-time counselor, called by this 
group a “teacher-counselor,” who performs 
certain minimum counseling functions as 
an adjunct to his main activity of teaching, 
is said to need at least two-thirds of one 
graduate year’s work, with the other third 
being devoted to graduate preparation in 
the individual's major assignment of teach- 
ing or administration. The professional 
preparation should be in these areas: per- 
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sonality growth and dynamics; psychology 
of deviant individuals; measurement and 
statistics; clinical appraisal; and counseling 
process and procedure. In addition, at 
least two half-days or one full day a week 
for one semester should be devoted to 
supervised practice in counseling. 

For others, called “psychological coun- 
selors,”” whose major job is counseling and 
who perform at a more complex level than 
the part-time counselor, two graduate years 
are said to be the minimum. For this posi- 
tion the following areas were agreed upon: 
(l)personality organization and develop 
ment; (2) knowledge of social environment; 
(3)appraisal of the individual; (4) counsel- 
ing theory and practice; (5) personal 
therapeutic experience; (6) research and 
statistics; (7) professional orientation; (8) 
diversification. 

The latter point is merely a division to 
give the program flexibility, and to enable 
the individual to take course work in other 
fields, such as administration, teaching, or 
some additional psychological specializa- 
tion. One-third of the two graduate years 
is to be devoted to internship or supervised 
practice on a half-time or full-time basis. 
For those who are interested in such recom- 
mendations, the report provides a suggested 
time allocation for these various areas which 
is not recorded here. 

The writer participated in this confer- 
ence and encouraged the Division of Coun- 
seling and Guidance to push vigorously on 
the idea of a systematic proposal for the 
training of psychological counselors at the 
doctoral level. This was undertaken by a 
committee and a_ sub-committee whose 
chairmen were Francis P. Robinson and 
Edward S. Bordin. The draft of the com- 
mittee’s proposals was given a thorough 
analysis at a two-day conference of 50 in- 
dividuals invited by the writer as president 
of the Division. The result is the official 
statement of the Division, as given in the 
American Psychologist. 


Doctoral Level Education 


The proposals followed the general pat- 
tern set at the Michigan Conference but 
each area is discussed more completely un- 


der the rubrics of: personality organization 
and development; knowledge of social en 
vironment; appraisal of the individual; 
counseling; professional orientation; prac- 
ticum (laboratory, field work, and intern- 
ship); research. Because their full treat- 
ment is so accessible there will be no elab- 
oration here except to point up two or 
three emphases which are suggestive of de- 
velopments in the field generally. 

Here again there is supervised practice, 
in the Committee's report estimated at a 
full year’s internship. The internship is 
more thoroughly exploited by another com- 
mittee of the Division of Counseling and 
Guidance, under the leadership of Donald 
E. Super and reported in the same issue of 
the American Psychologist as the previously 
mentioned Division report. Internship 
here means actual full-time experience on 
the staff, for which some remuneration may 
be given and which is under the supervision 
of well-qualified persons in the field. This 
internship should provide experiences 
which are closely integrated with those of 
actual course work at the university level. 
The student’s adviser must work closely 
with the internship supervisor in providing 
a quality of experience and quality of re- 
sponsibility which is felt by the student. 
This partly meets the question raised at the 
beginning of the article, but not entirely. 
There will still be very heavy emphasis 
upon theory in the courses and many teach- 
ers will be unable to relate course work to 
a student’s experiences in his field work. 


The ‘‘What”’ and the ‘‘How’’ 


A university graduate school will neces- 
sarily emphasize knowledge. The profes- 
sionally equipped graduate adviser will 
have to assume responsibility for seeing 
that there is added emphasis upon practice 
and field work—that is, the “how.” On the 
other hand, one unfortunate outgrowth of 
the so-called professional's interest in such 
a curriculum is an over-emphasis on the 
“how.” Some courses, particularly in sum- 
mer school, are too exclusively devoted to 
procedures which are based on far too ab- 
breviated a knowledge of the basic science 
of behavior, either individual or group. 
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This makes suspect the scholarly qualities 
of the professor responsible for personnel 
training. Just as there is danger that pro- 
fessional education become too theoretical, 
there is corresponding danger that courses 
consist of “a bag of tricks.” The counselor 
may be encouraged to act without accurate 
understanding of the limitations of each 
procedure and without appreciation of the 
infinite variety of human behavior. 

Other developments are suggested. More 
and more attention is being given to the 
fact that the counselor as a person affects 
the quality of the job that he does. There- 
fore, he might need to give attention to im- 
proving the quality of his own personality, 
including his own emotional stability and 
self reliance. By giving attention to per- 
sonal therapy of some sort that will improve 
the quality of his self-understanding and 
self-acceptance the counselor may make 
himself a more effective instrument in re- 
lationships with other people. 

The area of professional orientation is 
getting increasing attention. As counsel- 
ing becomes a profession it must develop in- 


terprofessional relationsips and a code of 
ethics which will be accepted not only by 
its own group but by members of other pro- 


fessions with whom it must deal. Because 
this involves a new topic, the writer can- 
not refrain from referring to two recent 
papers on the topic of ethics in counsel- 
ing.? 

Another emphasis is the need for a pro- 
fessional man in this field to learn some- 
thing of group structure and group be- 
havior, as well as individual behavior. 
There is a tendency in psychology to em- 
phasize the understanding of individuals 
but not enough the understanding of 
groups. The area of group processes or 
group dynamics, dealing with groups and 
their changing emotional patterns, is an 
essential part of the preparation in this field. 

Completely unresolved is the question of 
the “why.” Certainly too little is known 
about the counselor’s purposes and values. 


*Samuel Gluck and others, “A ‘ey Code of 
Ethics,” Occupations, XXX (April, 1952) 484-490. 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, “The Ethics of Counseling” 
(Presidential address), Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, XXII (summer, 1952), 161-177. 


What may they be? How are they evaluated? 
Are they taught or “caught”? Beyond 
selection and the relationship of theory and 
practice, there is the philosophical and 
social justification of a counselor's excus¢ 
for being. Most preparation programs have 
not even sensed the vacuum at this point 
Can one justify the “science” of behavior 
and of institutions, the “art” of counseling 
others, the goal of helpfulness to others? 


Footnote on Development and Literature 


The last decade or so has seen an intense 
interest in this subject, both from the point 
of view of organizations and institutions 
which have a responsibility for protecting 
the public and that of individuals who need 
a frame of reference to guide them in their 
professional education. The certification 
regulations of many state departments of 
education provide for the certification of 
public school counselors.* In general these 
have followed the lead of professional or- 
ganizations which have attempted to blaze 
the trail with recommended standards of 
preparation, t.e., certification requirements 
are often less than the maximum offered by 
institutions or recommended by organiza- 
tions. 

The National Vocational Guidance As 
sociation has made various division and 
committee reports such as that in 194]* 
and provided the leadership for a joint 
national committee report which involved 
representatives of eight national organiza- 
tions" 

Another joint attempt was that of the 
Study Commission of the Council of Guid 
ance and Personnel Association which paved 


*See recent reviews of literature by Arthur ] 
Jones and Clifford P. Froehlich, in Review of Educa 
tional Research, XVIII (April, 1948), 205-213, and 
XXI (April, 1951), 159-166 

* Benjamin G. Kremen, “Counselor Certification in 
the United States,” Occupations, XXX (May, 1951), 
584586. 

* Arthur Jones, Chairman, “The Preparation and 
Certification of the School Counselor,” Occupations, 
XIX (April-May, 1941), 538-538, 589-599 

"Leonard M. Miller, Chairman, Joint National 
Committee, Counselor Preparation, National Voca 
tional Guidance Association, 1534 O St.. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 1949. 
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the way for a more adequate consideration 
of professional preparation by preparing a 
statement of student personnel functions! 
and securing the cooperation of the United 
States Employment Service in making a 
series of job descriptions in this field" 

Another series of statements of desired 
qualifications and competencies was made 
by the Eighth National Conference of State 
Supervisors of Guidance Services. The first 
of a series of eight bulletins is cited.44 The 
American College Personnel Association 
published a tentative statement of standards 
for college workers."* 

Various studies and reports have been 
made by psychologists, the most pertinent 
to the field of student personnel work being 
those by Shartle on job descriptions,’® and 
two reports representing the Division of 
Counseling and Guidance of the American 
Psychological Assoctation.!?-1* The last 


% Thelma Mills, Chairman, Educational Personnel 
Work; Basic Philosophy and Services (Bulletin), 
1950 

“ Thelma Mills, Chairman, Study Commission of 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
“Job Analyses of Educational Personnel Workers,” 
Occupations, XXX (October, 1951), Part I, Special 
Report. 

“Eleanor M. Zeis, Chairman of Committee, 
Duties, Standards, and Qualifications of Counselors 
U. S. Office of Education Misc. Bulletin 3314-1, 
Superintendent Documents, Washington, D. C., 1949 

™ Gordon V. Anderson, “Professional Standards 
and Training for College Personnel Workers,” Edu 
cational and Psychological Measurement, VIII (Fall, 
1949, part II), 451-459 

* Carrol L. Shartle, “Occupations in Psychology,” 
4merican Psychologist, 1 (December, 1946), 559-582 

% Training of Psychological Counselors, Confer- 
ence held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, July, 1949, and 
January, 1950. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1950 

*Edward S. Bordin and others, “Recommended 
Standards for Training Counseling Psychologists at 
the Doctorate Level,” American Psychologist, VII 


named ts the most recently published of any 
such reports and represents a top-level pro- 
gram for both psychologists who specialize 
in counseling and counselors who stress 
psychological preparation. 

Much credit should be given to earnest 
workers in student personnel work who have 
felt the need for more adequate prepara- 
tion. They have raised questions and made 
demands which have gone far to stimulate 
universities in their offerings. Several state- 
ments by those responsible for this profes- 
sional preparation have been made recently, 
such as those on specific programs by Hop- 
pock*® and Mathewson*®® and that by 
Wrenn?! on trends in this field. Several 
states have prepared bulletins for state. 
wide use such as that in California®?? and 
that in New York.* Most of the impetus 
for growth and the establishment of stand- 
ards has come, however, from the most ap- 
propriate source for such development, 
national professional organizations. 


June, 1952), 175-181. Compare semi-official report 
on clinical psychologists, Victor C. Raimy (ed.), 
Training in Clinical Psychology. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1950 

“Robert Hoppock, “The Selection of Doctoral 
Candidates,” Occupations, XXIX (March, 1951), 
420422 

” Robert H 
School Counselors,” 
1952), 335-339 

=C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
Guidance Workers,” Occupations, 
1951), 414-419 

=Donald E 
The School Counselor: His 
Sacramento: Bulletin of the 
partment of Education, 1951 

* Harold D. Watson, Chairman, Committee of the 
New York State Counselors Association, Out/ines of 
Training Courses for Counselors to Serve in the 
Schools of New York State. Liovd Moreland, Bay- 
shore Public Schools, Bayshore, New York, 1951. 


Mathewson, “Graduate Training for 
Occupations, XXX (February, 


Vocational 
(March, 


“Training of 
XXIX 


William H. McCreary, 
Work and Training. 
California State De- 


Kitch and 


ECLECTICISM IN COUNSELING 


Any one technique as framework for the counseling relationship is not universally 

The technique should always be appropriate to the counselee's 

personality and desires, the nature and severity of the counselee’s concerns or 

problems, the counselor's personality and skill, and the administrative realities 
and limitations of the school or agency.—Clarence W. Failor. 


applicable. 





End Goal—or Kick-Off Point? 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


by JOSEPH SAMLER 


OUNSELING AGENCIES concerned with 
C maintaining high standards of pro- 
fessional services may be making the inter- 
esting discovery that hiring well-trained 
counselors is not enough. The point is, that 
the possessor of a Ph.D. or Ed.D. with a 
major in counseling and guidance is not a 
guaranteed-for-life product. During the 
time the counselor is in training, when he 
gets his degree, and for a limited period of 
time thereafter, the odds are that he pos- 
sesses the skills the competent practitioner 
in counseling should have. 

The odds are also good, however, that as 
the years pass, he will become less sensitive 
and that his skills and techniques will suffer. 
Two important factors will contribute to 
this process. Home, family, hobbies and 
interests, and a safe job will exert their 
wholesome and desirable but distracting 
influence. This in itself will tend to lower 
his level of competence. But also, and more 
important, the evolving nature of counsel- 
ing is such that to stand still is to go back- 
wards. Even to maintain a level of achieved 
competence is not enough; the problem is 
one of maintaining pace with a changing 
and rapidly growing field. 

The counselor who received his last de- 
gree in 1941, and who has not kept in close 
touch with developments in the field will 
be unfamiliar with thinking concerning 
non-directive approaches and their perva- 
sive influences, with the effect of factor 
analysis upon the testing movement, with 
many of the projective techniques, with 
analytically oriented viewpoints in survey 
of the individual and with the growing 

JoserH SAMLER is Special Assistant for Operations, 


Advisement and Guidance Service, VR&E Veterans 
Administration. 


emphasis in counseling on understanding 
and accepting the individual's frame of 
reference. This is a point which is given at 
least lip-service by counselors but its reality 
Schematically, the growth 
of counseling may be represented by a 
pyramid turned on its apex. The ever- 
widening top represents the ever more 
varied body of knowledge, the changing and 
evolving concepts, the greater mass of skills 
and techniques. Merely the fact that more 
people are trained and are practicing in the 
field means that more thinking is being 
done, that more research is available, that 
more applications of existing knowledge are 
made. That this process is by no means 
limited to counseling psychology but ap 
plies to all of the social sciences simply 
validates the basic point. Anyone achieving 
professional status at any point in the in- 
verted pyramid, and not actively participat 
ing in the process, must be left behind. 

The problem is one of maintaining com- 
petence through professional 
growth. It is because counseling is one of 
a number of interrelated fields in psychol- 
ogy, and because psychology is itself so 
many-sided and characterized by such con- 
stant growth that complacence, conscious or 
not, is particularly deadly. 


is incontestable. 


continued 


In-Service Training 


The problem of maintaining professional 
growth is approached in many agencies 
through staff meetings, case staffing, and 
discussion groups. Such efforts bear the 
common name of in-service training. Very 
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probably staff improvement plans range all 
the way from the staff-initiated to super- 
visor-directed, from the imaginative and 
fruitful to the routine and all-but-harmful. 
The proposition is offered that there is a 
constant on-going need for in-service train- 
ing, that there is a need to explore existing 
problems, to establish pertinent principles 
and guide lines, and to create, by tapping 
successful experience in many places, a fund 
of techniques, suggestive if not definitive, 
which can be adapted to various situations. 
There is a need, in other words, for the 
same kind of careful attention to this area 
as characterized the long fight to establish 
the proposition that counselor competence 
requires professional training. 

The continued maintenance of compe- 
tence on a high level is basically the coun- 
selor’s personal responsibility. No one, in- 
cluding the best of supervisors, and a word 
about this will be said immediately, can 
stand before the counselor and adjure him 
to grow. In meeting that responsibility the 
element of motivation is fully as meaningful 
here as it is in the consideration of a per- 
sonal problem faced by any counseling 
client. There would seem to be reason for 
considering that on this level—that is the 
level of professionally mature workers—the 
identification and adoption of necessary 
motivations should not be difficult. In- 
service training, therefore, to be really 
effective, must result from staff awareness 
of the need for such training and of accept- 
ance of that need. This is the solid founda 
tion of the in-service training structure. 


Role of Supervision 

What part in this does supervision play? 
The applicable concepts here surely must 
flow from valid principles, long established 
in theory but most abused in practice, con- 
cerning the function and purposes of super- 
vision in counseling. Supervision in coun 
seling is a very particular kind of enterprise. 
It is least of all the kind of activity which is 
called supervision but actually is twin to 
inspection. Supervision in counseling 
should be aimed constantly at providing the 
conditions which will make possible pro- 
fessional growth on the part of the coun- 


selor. It should be conceived of as leader- 
ship. It assumes no greater wisdom on the 
part of the supervisor than the counselor 
possesses. In a progressive conception of 
in-service training, only supervision of this 
kind has any part to play. An inspection 
kind of supervision, with its assumption of 
all-embracing wisdom by the supervisor, 
negates the spirit and development of 
proper in-service training. The approach 
of the supervisor who “knows” what the 
staff needs, arranges the “program,” makes 
assignments, leads discussions, and sum- 
marizes results is basically inimical to sound 
in-service training. This follows from the 
simple fact that process and results, that is, 
self-initiated staff activity and the gains 
achieved by staff, are inseparable. The 
means, in this case at least, are in consider- 
able part the goals to be reached. 

It follows that the subject matter of in- 
service training should directly reflect the 
needs of staff as these are identified in ob- 
jective and continuous stock taking in which 
the leadership provided by supervision can 
play an important part. Staff training in 
this sense will be particular to the situation, 
will be meaningful to the counselor, and 
will have immediate purposes. It follows 
from this in turn that no definitive check 
list can be set up of areas to cover or prob- 
lems to consult which, when completed, will 
see the problem met for six months or a 
year. To be sure, there is no shortage of 
suggestive material. The subject matter of 
counseling, the kinds of material with which 
counselors should be familiar, have wide 
acceptance. They are reflected in the coun- 
selor-training publications of NVGA and 
APA’s Division 17. These may be used as 
materials for review but the point is that 
their use as a course outline is of doubtful 
value. 

Reference has been made a number of 
times to staff members identifying what 
their needs are, and to the part to be played 
by mature professional supervisors in that 
process. How is this to be done? Of some 
needs counselors will be completely aware. 
Review of a new psychological test, its pur- 
pose, structure, standardization, and norma- 
tive data, is an instance. Supervision will 
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identify others as a result of review of cases, 
as a result of bringing to bear a more ob- 
jective point of view on the counseling than 
the counselor-participant can have. These 
should be offered for staff consideration. 
jut by far the most fruitful source for the 
discovery of needs will result from staff 
examination of its own work. For instance, 
discussion of a counseling case should re- 
veal to the person presenting the material, 
as to others, areas in their work which re- 
quire strengthening. Just as in the thera- 
peutic interview diagnosis and therapy are 
interrelated, so in in-service training, the 
identification of weaknesses and the recog- 
nition of need for training go hand in hand. 


Possibilities 


A final point should be made in this dis- 
cussion concerning techniques. This point 
is best introduced by citing a number of 
possibilities in in-service training: 


e Role playing, with counselors taking the 
part of clients and with discussion follow- 
ing. 

e Case recording and playback, discussion 
by staff. 

e Case recording: presentation by adviser, 
supplemented by careful notes kept by him 
for the purpose showing in very great de- 
tail, the processes which he as a counselor 
went through in bringing material to his 
client, the materials utilized, etc., followed 
by staff discussion. 

e Case staffing: involving the presentation 
of a case problem with work-up by the 
group. 

e Experience in testing: Each counselor 
takes commonly used tests, and scores and 
interprets his own tests. This is a continued 
program since, as new tests are developed, 
counselors will want to become familiar 
with them. 

e Developing family relationships of any 
one occupation on the basis of one factor 
or of a particular pattern of factors as, for 
instance, superior conceptual ability, ease 
in meeting people, and considerable energy 
output. 

e Work-up of job demands and environ- 
mental factors for any selected occupation 
on the basis of descriptions in the literature: 


In counseling the disabled, for instance, 
matching physical capacities and job de- 
mands is of critical importance. The prob- 
lem assumes serious proportions when as 
may readily happen, resources like the 
“Special Aids” do not list the occupation 
under consideration. In such instances dis 
cussion of possible resources for use—ac- 
quaintances in the occupation, deductions 
from descriptions of the occupation, ob- 
servation of workers in the trade or profes 
sion, and evolving a set of physical demands 
—can be most profitable. 

e Maintenance of tally of occupational 
goals determined upon by clients for any 
given period: Review of such data by staff 
can have a number of values. Constriction 
of selections to a relatively narrow range ol 
occupations or fields is made evident. This 
has obvious relationship to the range of 
occupations suggested for consideration by 
counselors. Comparison of such a distribu- 
tion with the occupational structure in the 
community or area is of obvious benefit to 
counselors. While this is a group proce- 
dure, it can be expected that each counselor 
will be led to examine the distribution of 
choices made by his clients and to draw 
appropriate inferences for his own pro- 
fessional practice. The same approach 
can be applied to examination of tallies of 
psychological tests selected in counseling. 
e Comparison of data re the local market 
with data concerning the’ national labor 
market: Counseling literature has empha- 
sized the possible differences between labor 
market data for the nation as a whole and 
given regions. Examination of such dil- 
ferences is suggested as a means of develop- 
ing a realistic point of view concerning local 
and regional differences with respect to in 
dustry and the labor market. 

e Developing skill in identifying client 
motivations: The difficulty in identifying 
all but the most apparent motivations is 
equaled by the importance of this area in 
the client's life. Obviously, the recognition 
of motivations involves knowledge of per- 
sonality structure and the ability to make 
objective appraisals; appraisals, that is, that 
are consciously divorced from the coun- 
selor’s own needs and motivations. In-serv- 
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ice training in this area assumes as a pre- 
requisite appropriate training in personality 
growth and functioning. With this as a 
common background, discussion based on 
specific experiences can begin to be profit- 
able. The counselor can bring to such 
discussion detailed reports of his observa- 
tion of the counselee and of his own par 
ticipation. This is necessary background 
for presentation of his estimate of client 
motivation. The reactions of his colleagues 
and the resulting discussion can contribute 
to growth of counselor skill in this area. 


Ihe brief list of in-service training possi- 
bilities can be handled in any of a number 
of ways. Treatment can be sufficiently 
pedestrian to discourage any but the slowest 
walkers. In-service training can degenerat 
to the weariest kind of plodding through 
information about testing, survey of occu 
pational information, lectures on_ per- 
sonality traits, review of current literature, 
and so on. It can also, as it should, ap- 
proach the problem from a fresh and imagi- 
About the exercise 
of imagination and ingenuity no rules can 
be made but it is worth noting that the 
techniques of accomplishing in-service train- 
ing can maintain or even reinforce the 
motivating drive or it can slow it down. In 
role playing, for instance, it is the fresh ap- 
proach, among other attributes, which gives 
the technique its value. This is no redis- 
covery of America. Outstanding teachers 
have always involved their students and led 
them to new insights. Many NVGA 
Branches in their program work manifest 
as a matter of course the attributes of sound 
in-service training, and the staff respon- 
sible for this aspect of work will do well to 
survey Branch programs. As a matter of 
course (except where, undesirable, program 
making is a one-man proposition), programs 
are member-initiated, involve members to 
a maximum extent, and result, in subjective 
terms at any rate, in heightened interest and 
counselor growth. 

Discussion of these paragraphs with com- 
petent colleagues reveals at least one pos- 
sible misimpression. The development 
seems to lead to the conclusion that sound 
in-service training will keep workers who 


native point of view. 


are initially well-trained abreast of growth 
in the profession, will enable them to inte- 
grate new concepts with relative ease, and 
will help them to maintain their sensitivity 
and awareness in counseling. In this sense 
in-service training seems to be offered as an 
all-inclusive answer. This is not quite the 
case. There is undoubtedly a part to be 
played in professional growth by formal 
courses beyond postgraduate training. The 
introduction of a new technique, survey of 
current literature, the presentation of a 
particular philosophy—these and_ other 
possibilities may lend themselves to formal 
training approaches and it is certain that 
they will contribute, and perhaps greatly, 
to the counselor's continued growth. The 
all-inclusive answer undoubtedly lies in a 
combination of the two approaches. How- 
ever, in terms of the needs of counselors 
who will learn most by specific considera- 
tion of their own immediate problems, and 
the freedom to utilize extremely varied pro- 
cedures, in-service training, for workers al- 
ready trained, would seem to occupy much 
the more important place. 

Ihe points made in this presentation are 
suggested as a set of guide lines for staff and 
supervisors in addressing themselves to the 
problem of in-service training. 


e Graduate training is not in itself a guar- 
antee of continued competence in co: ‘nsel- 
ing. 

e The basic responsibility for staff growth 
is a staff responsibility. Supervision, in its 
leadership frame of reference, contributes 
to making it possible for staff to grow. 

e Counseling staff must examine the need 
for and acquire the motivation for con- 
tinued professional growth. 

e Staff must become aware of areas of 
weakness which require attention and im- 
Supervision contributes sig- 
hcation of such areas. 

e Staff must become closely involved and 
active in its own continued training. Maxi- 
mum benefit will not be derived from 
passive attention at a series of lectures. 

e The techniques utilized should go be- 
yond orthodox training procedures. An 
important consideration should be the 


provement. 
nificantly to iden: 











stimulation afforded by a particular ap- 


proach. 
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in-service training should be the specific 


counseling case instead of general counsel- 


e As far as possible the kick-off point for ing philosophy and information. 


TENNESSEE T-V SHOW STIMULATES CAREER THINKING 


“Your Future Unlimited,” a weekly television program on vocational guidance 
being shown in the Memphis, Tennessee, area, is stimulating interest in helping 
youth to find the right, job, while proving possibilities of television as a means of 
providing this service. 

The series, inaugurated August 10 as o public service feature by the Com- 
mercial Appeal Television Station WMCT, Memphis, is directed by Denby Bran- 
don, young insurance man, and presents a different vocational area each week, 
featuring outstanding persons in the vocation in interviews, panel discussions, 
and excursions. Supporting each personal appearance are charts, tables of 
figures, movie shots previously prepared, and other audio-visual aids carefully 
arranged by Producer Tim Kiley, giving each program an entertaining and yet 
graphic picture of the vocational opportunities in the field. 

Acting as a board of consultants in planning the programs are Dean A. T. 
Johnson of Southwestern College, Memphis; H. E. Rumble, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education of Memphis State College; W. R. Atkinson, Director of the 
Memphis Psychological Service Center; E. C. Stimbert, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools; Judge Elizabeth McCain of the Memphis Juvenile Court; and Harley 
F. Garrett, Counselor Trainer, Uritversity of Mississippi. 

Purposes of the programs are to bring a good over-view of the vocational 
possibilities in the area served by Station WMCT; to stimulate self-analysis and 
occupational study on the part of youth and others in order to get each person 
into the right kind of work; and to point out sources of information and voca- 
tional guidance services to those interested. 

Introductory programs presented the board of consultants and the general 
plans for the series, and a “Portrait of a City,” featuring outstanding civic leaders 
in a survey of the city of Memphis. Subsequent programs have presented voca- 
tional opportunities in the armed forces, a “Back to School” presentation of 
educational guidance, and “The Cotton Industry.” To be presented will be 
programs on “Teaching”; “The Secretarial Field"; “Manufacturing”; “Retail 
and Wholesale Trade”; “Semi-Skilled Jobs"; “Nursing”; “Farming”; “Own 
Your Own Business,” and others as requested by the television audience. 

Business, industrial, and civic groups are cooperating fully in the preparation 
and presentation of the programs. Wilson Mount, Executive Prégram Manager 
of the station, reports that a gratifying volume of responses continue to come in, 
with generous praise for the series, and increasing requests for information. 
All such individual requests are met without charge. Plans are to continue the 
series at least o year, appearing for one-half hour each Sunday afternoon, at 


2:30 o'clock. 





MENTALLY RETARDED YOUTH 
Find Jobs 





EACHERS OF SPECIAL CLASSES for educable 
| freee handicapped children face a 
grave responsibility in providing realistic 
and appropriate educational opportunities 
for their charges. In Chicago 280 teachers 
are working with 4,318 of these handicapped 
boys and girls. These teachers feel keenly 
a responsibility for providing education in 
all the major functions of living. They 
prepare students for practicing American 
citizenship; developing economic compe- 
tence; improving family living; protecting 
life and health; building human relation- 
ships; enjoying wholesome leisure; satisfy- 
ing spiritual and aesthetic needs; using tools 
olf communication effectively, and meeting 
vocational responsibilities. 

The last function is no more important 
than the others, but it is important. These 
boys and girls are a marginal group of in- 
dividuals. What may be done for them in 
the classroom may well make the difference 
for many an individual child between a 
lifetine of dependence on the community, 
through relief or institutionalization, and a 
happy useful life of contributing community 
and family membership. 

In considering what the special class 
could do to help the present pupil meet his 
future vocational responsibilities, teachers 
felt the need of more information about 
successes and difficulties of their former stu- 
dents. A follow-up committee was there- 
fore established. Many teachers of special 
classes have intimate personal knowledge 
of at least some of their former students. 
The committee felt that a pooling of the 
information available and some energy 
spent in acquiring more information would 

Francrs A. MULLEN is Director, Bureau of Men- 
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bring enough results to be stimulating to 
all who were concerned with developing a 
more realistic curriculum. To get more in- 
formation, one teacher invited former 
pupils to an Alumni Day which included a 
basketball game between present and former 
pupils, refreshments, and an opportunity 
for the teachers to talk individually with the 
boys. Since it was on school time, those who 
responded were chiefly unemployed, though 
several took a day off from work to return. 
An alumni club was established with eve- 
ning meetings in a park field house and the 
teacher was able to obtain more informa- 
tion. Other teachers sent out individual 
postcards, asking pupils to call at the school 
as convenient. Others sent out question- 
naires by direct mail. 


Simple Questionnaire 


After this experimentation, the commit- 
tee drew up a very simple questionnaire 
which could be put in a youth’s hands if 
necessary, and a bulletin of suggestions for 
contacting former pupils. This was sent 
to all schools housing advanced ungraded 
pupils with a plea for help in the project. 

There exists no way of checking the ac- 
curacy of the facts reported by former 
pupils. The material, however, shows little 
internal evidence of a tendency to exaggera- 
tion. The contacts between teachers and 
former students were predicated on the de- 
sire of the teacher to help the youth if he 
needed further vocational guidance, and 
were received in that spirit by the people 
contacted. 

The total number of cases, 208, is small 
and is probably not a random sample of the 
more than 2,000 who have left the class- 
rooms in the past five years. Because of the 
way in which data were collected, certain 
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biases are apparent. Pupils now unem- 
ployed who hoped that teacher would help 
them find another job would tend to be rep- 
resented. Pupils who had been successful 
enough to want to let teacher know about 
it would be another group. Both groups 
would be recruited from pupils whose rela- 
tionships with the individual teacher had 
been close and personal and of a kind to 
breed confidence in the genuineness of the 
teacher's interest. 


The 208 youths in this study have a 


slightly lower median IQ (68) than do 
Chicago ungraded pupils as a whole (72). 
In this group, fewer fall in the IQ range 
from 70 to 79 than would an unselected 
group of ungraded pupils, while more fall 
in each of the lower categories and more in 
the 80+ category. The sex ratio of six 
boys to four girls is exactly the same as that 
for ungraded rooms as a whole. 

The group reported upon is young, hav- 
ing a median age of 19 years, and conse- 
quently limited work experience. A 
majority have been out of school three years 
or less, though the age range is 16 to 40. 

Reading achievement grades _ recent 
enough to be considered reasonably valid 
(as being the level attained when the pupil 
left school) were reported for only 71 of the 
208 cases. These suggest that the median 
reading grade was 3.4, which is approxi- 
mately the median reading grade of the 15- 
and 16-year-olds in classes this semester [/]. 
The girls were somewhat better readers than 
the boys, as teachers would expect, in or 
out of special classes. 


TABLE 1 
Reading Achievement Level at Time of Leaving 





Reading 
Grade 


1.0-1.9 
2.0.2.9 
3.0-3.9 
40-49 i) 
50-59 8 
6.0-6.9 l 
TOTAL 51 
Median read- 
ing grade 


Boys 
10 
12 
1! 





9 
2 


5.3 3.7 





Children in ungraded classes suffer from 
many handicaps in addition to the mental 
handicap. Socially they are definitely an 
underprivileged group. A previous study 
{2] of the Chicago group showed that 65 
per cent of the pupils recommended for un- 
graded placement in 1949 lived in 11 of the 
75 communities into which the city was 
divided by the Chicago Community Survey, 
although only 37 per cent of the school 
population is found in those communities. 
These are the communities of the near 
south, near north, and near west sides 
where slum conditions prevail—the com- 
munities with the highest rates of delin- 
quency, the most inadequate housing, the 
highest incidence of schizophrenia and 
tuberculosis, the greatest unemployment, 
and all the other conditions which form a 
constellation very familiar to social workers. 

In ungraded rooms in Chicago, the inci- 
dence of hearing and visual handicaps is 
twice as high as among the pupils in the 
regular grades of the same school and the 
same community. The proportion who are 
undersized or awkward or perhaps showing 
some symptoms of epilepsy or cerebral 
palsy is notable. Speech handicaps, from 
slurred articulation to stuttering and cleft 
palate, are frequent. The pupils under 
consideration, however, rarely show definite 
physical stigmata of any of the classical 
types of mental deficiency. They are nor- 
mal youngsters, physically and in appear- 
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TABLE 2 
Present Status of Boys and Girls 





Number 


Boys 


9 


Still in school 2 
Unemployed* 15 
Military service 9 
Married housewives 
Employed, salary probably 

under $30 
Employed, salary probably 


$30 or more 


Lorat 


Girls 


Per Cent 
Total Boys Girls 
19 
31 
9 


13 
33 19 ll 


103 53 44 49 
208 100 100 100 


* Lhese employment percentages may be compared with 1950 figures for the total labor force of the city 


ot Chicago which indicate the following percentages of the labor force as unemployed: 
Preliminary Report, 1950 Census of Population, U. S$. Department 


female, 4.5 per cent; total, 4.9 per cent. 


of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, April 30, 1951, Washington, D. C. Series PC-5, No. 10, pp. 12-13 


but suffer more than their share of the 
social difficulties ol 


ance, 
usual and 


children. 


physic al 


Unemployment 


In view of these multiple handicaps, as 
well as the primary mental handicap which 
all of these young people carry, it is sur- 
prising that not more than 15 per cent ol 
the group is unemployed. This figure is 
three times as high as for the total labor 
force in Chicago in 1950, which was re- 
ported to be 4.9 per cent in the preliminary 
census reports (TABLE 2). However, it 
agrees closely with the per cent of unem- 
ployment found among graduates of special 
classes in Detroit in the years 1945-1949 


[3]. 
The Mentally Handicapped Negro 


Negro boys and girls, of whom there are 
83 among the 208 cases, have a harder time 
achieving vocational adjustment than do 
the white boys and girls. A larger per cent 
of them are unemployed, and a much 
smaller percentage are employed .at jobs 
carrying a worth-while salary. These 
youngsters obviously suffer the addition ol 
a racial handicap to their other handicaps, 
and racial discrimination appears more im- 
portant in determining their lack of suc- 
cess than their mental handicap. However, 


male, 5.1 per cent 


looking at the bright side of even this pic- 
ture, many of these boys and girls have 
achieved good jobs, and they are found in 
almost as wide a range of occupations as 
are the white pupils. As a group they need 
even more help than their fellows, but their 
prospects are far from hopeless. 


Range of Occupations 


The boys and girls are now working in 
a very wide variety of occupations, covering 
most of the categories both of occupations 
and of industries used in the census classi- 
fications of employed workers. Among the 
boys, 18 are or have been in military service. 
Manufacturing plants, ranging from the 
steel mills to watch factories, from the 
stock yards to a cookie factory, from manu- 
facturing drugs to dresses, have provided 
16 jobs. The next largest group of 23 jobs 
are found in retail stores, including depart 
ment stores, food stores, hardware, lumber, 
florists, drug, auto sales, and apparel stores, 
but the jobs within the stores were usually 
of the service and maintenance variety, not 
sales or clerical. Six boys reported very 
good jobs in construction work, and seven 
with railroads or trucking services. Of the 
personal service industries, hotels, rooming 
houses, laundries, and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments provided a toal of seven jobs. 

Of the 58 different jobs held by the girls, 
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35 were in manufacturing industries, rang- 
ing from electrical assemblies through meat 
products; bakeries; candy, leather, paper, 
and dress plants. Retail trade provided 13 
jobs, including nine in eating and drinking 
places. Only six of the girls reported jobs in 
personal service: two in private households, 
one in a hotel, and three in laundries. Four 
other jobs were in hospitals. 

The range of different industries and jobs 
represented strengthens the contention that 
the school cannot provide specific job train- 
ing in the sense of saleable work skills for 
most of these pupils, but rather needs to 
develop generalized work habits and work 
attitudes, and the social skills necessary for 
getting and holding a job. 

The range of jobs agrees closely with 
those reported in studies of similar groups 
in Detroit in 1945-1949, and in Detroit 
in 1936 [3] and remarkably closely with a 
Cleveland report of 1929-1930 [4], and a 
U. S. Department of Labor report [5] 
based on special class graduates from seven 
cities for 1932. The percentage of unem- 
ployment for males in the special class 
group in Detroit was 35 per cent in the 
1936 study, but the severity of the depres- 
sion at that time must be remembered. Ap- 
parently whether in 1929, 1936, 1945, or 
1951, slow learning boys and girls who 
were given special class training have de- 
veloped into useful workers able to fit into 
a wide variety of factory and service jobs. 
In Connecticut a long-term study compar- 
ing mentally handicapped pupils with a 
carefully equated group of higher intelli- 
gence but of similar socio-economic level, 
revealed few differences in the degree of 
job success reached by the two groups. [6] 


Case Histories 


Case I: R. T., 1Q 56, German extraction, 
had been in a serious accident at the age of 
eight. When he first came to an ungraded 
room at age twelve, there was a dent in the 
side of his head above the temple, in which 
the pulsation of his heart beat could be 
seen. He was afraid to join in any games 
on the playground for fear of injuring his 
head, but in compensation, and to prevent 
others calling him a sissy, he had developed 


into quite a bully. He was very heavy, be- 
ing built on the 5x5 plan, and because of a 
leg injury walked with a sort of swaggering 
lilt, rather like a sailor with sea legs. And 
how he hated ridicule! 

In the four years he spent in the ungraded 
room, he was helped to make a much better 
social adjustment. He never achieved much 
academically, but he found that he got as 
much attention by helping people as by 
bothering them. His physical condition 
improved considerably during these years. 

When he dropped in to see teacher re- 
cently, he was working for a railroad, load- 
ing and unloading freight cars. He earns 
$1.52 an hour for a 40-hour week on the 
night shift. He appreciates the passes and 
pension that go with the job, but objects to 
the fact that pay day comes only every two 
weeks, 

His teacher inquired whether he had had 
difficulty filling out the application for the 
job. His answer, his teacher reports, was 
typical of him: 


Huh, I wasn’t gonna let that guy know that I 
couldn't spell all those hard words! So I said, 
‘Hey look at my hands! They're dirty! How 
about letting that girl type this for me. I'll tell 
her what to write!’ 


His application was typed. 

Case ll: R. D., a Negro lad of 1Q 80, was 
first placed in an ungraded room at the age 
of 13, with almost no reading ability, though 
he had mental capacity for considerable 
success in that area. He proved energetic 
and responsive to his teacher's efforts. He 
improved so rapidly that consideration was 
given to returning him to the regular grades 
because of his borderline IQ, but he pre- 
ferred to remain in the ungraded room. At 
the age of 16, having attained fifth grade 
achievement levels, he was granted an ele- 
mentary school diploma and attended his 
neighborhood high school briefly. He then 
was drafted and served overseas. Return- 
ing, he used his GI funds for a course in 
auto mechanics, working part time while 
going to school and full time at the trade for 
two years thereafter. Throughout the 
seven years since he left the ungraded room, 
he has kept in touch with his teacher, re- 
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turning to her for advice and encourage- 
ment at various stages. With the help of 
friends, he has just purchased a small auto 
repair shop, and is now on his own. 


Summary of Vocational Findings 


Mentally handicapped boys and girls 
have found work in a very wide variety of 
occupations and industries. With a few 
exceptions indicating unusual talents, the 
tasks on which they are engaged are simple 
jobs as operatives or personal service work- 
ers, the details of which must be learned on 
the job. They do find work, however, at 
least under present conditions. Their low 
academic abilities as well as other handi- 
caps, limit the range of their opportunities, 
but most certainly do not prevent them 
from making useful contributions to the 
occupational world and good community 
adjustments. Within this handicapped 
group, no correlation of IQ’s and salary 
achieved was discernible. 

As these data came in, teachers did much 
thinking about the program of the un- 
graded class and how that program could 
be vitalized and made more helpful to the 
boys and girls who passed through their 
care. 

One school housing a particularly large 
number of special classes organized its own 
curriculum committees, and _ individual 
teachers are attempting to develop units 
which will give pupils specific information 
about and practice in the skills needed in a 
number of the jobs most frequently reported 
by their former pupils. , 

Another committee established a coopera- 
tive relationship with the Youth Counselors 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
of the Chicago Welfare Department. 
Group conferences were held with the staff 
of the Jewish Vocational Service which has 
recently extended its services by the opening 
of a Vocational Adjustment Center for 
training clients who have difficulties in get- 
ting and holding jobs. Conferences also 
were held with the staff of the Illinois 
Selective Service System. Officials of the 
restaurant and other employer groups have 
talked to committees and to individual 
teachers. 


Within many schools teachers are actively 
seeking part-time work opportunities for 
the youngsters now in their classes and full- 
time employment opportunities for those 
who leave. Committees immediately con- 
cerned with this problem have had the 
advice of the Illinois State Employment 
Service and the Illinois Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Division. These teachers in sug- 
gesting techniques to their colleagues have 
been concerned with the value of such work 
in bringing into the classroom for all pupils 
a realistic understanding of the jobs avail- 
able to them. 

Many teachers now teach a unit which 
may extend intermittently over a consider- 
able period of time, the object of which is 
to see that every pupil has a birth certificate 
and a social security card. With heavy 
migration from the south, this frequently 
involves much letter writing and much 
problem solving, and gives rise to discussion 
of job requirements. 

Resources of the Board of Education have 
been explored, and teachers of ungraded 
divisions have asked to be placed on the 
mailing list for the bulletins of the Division 
of Counseling and Guidance, formerly sent 
only te high school guidance workers. That 
division has provided training for ungraded 
teachers in the process of securing employ- 
ment certificates, and in general guidance 
techniques. 

The common thinking of another group 
of teachers and counselors on problems 
suggested by the data of this study has pro- 
duced an interim report of suggestions for 
teaching procedures designed to help men- 
tally handicapped youth attain more ade- 
quate job adjustment. 

The search for occupational data on 
former students has already affected cur- 
riculum planning and classroom procedures 
of a number of teachers. If these ripples 
of interest continue to spread in widening 
circles, the school program for this special 
group should be enriched. 
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40 PLUS CLUB STEERS MIDDLE-AGED BACK TO WORK 


Is a mon over 40 worth hiring? Executives who might once have met this 
question with evasions or a frank “no” are now thinking twice before they insist 
on filling their better-paying jobs with youngsters. . 

Trace their changed attitudes down and often you'll find one of the most 
unusual (and exclusive) men's clubs—The Forty Plus Club. The.Club, which has 
groups in about a dozen cities, is usually composed of under 100 members. 
All are over 40, all have held positions paying $6,000 a year and up, and all 
have one common dominating bond: they are out of a job. When a member 
gets a job, he goes, so that like a college fraternity, the Forty Plus Club's active 
members are only a small percentage numberwise of those who have belonged. 
In 13 years some 3,000 men have left the bonds as they were placed in jobs. 

No home for the aged, the club is hard to get in and hard to stay in. The last, 
because realistically the applicants selected are men likely to connect with 
jobs. In 1951 only 105 men out of the 1,340 applicants interviewed in New 
York were admitted. 

When a man is admitted into the New York Club, he pays a $20 admission 
fee, and agrees to donate two-and-one-half days’ work a week. The Club 
functions through the efforts of these men whose average previous earnings were 
about $9,000 a year (with some going as high as $50,000). Five key com- 
mittees keep things moving. Membership screens new applicants; marketing 
uncovers job prospects; placement fits the man to the job; résumé prepares 
accurate experience records; public relations compiles job-wanted bulletins, 
runs speakers’ bureaus, and handles publicity. 

Employers are approached carefully and top executives sought out where 
possible. These are approached by field workers, under supervision of the mar- 
keting committee. All openings are reported back to the committee chairmen, 
and cleared through a placement committee, which selects the two or three 
men best qualified for the job. The next step is out. On an average it takes 
about three months for a man to move on, and to make way for a new four- 
decade man. 














D: COUNSELORS have any special re- 
sponsibility for the gifted? 

Certainly counselors are very much con- 
cerned with the conservation of human re- 
sources, and recognize that neglect of the 
gifted represents an inestimable waste. At 
present an unknown number of gifted 
children, especially in the lower socio-eco- 
nomic groups, are falling far below their 
potentialities. Some drop out of school, not 
because of academic failure, but for social, 
economic, cultural, and other reasons. 
Counselors can help teachers to identify 
gifted individuals, to provide the educa- 
tional experiences they need, and to help 
them choose and prepare for appropriate 
and socially useful vocations. 


Who Are the Gifted? 


They are children who are blessed with a 
fortunate combination of heredity and 
childhood experience. In general, they talk 
fluently, read fluently, and think clearly. 
Some may be especially talented mechani- 
art, music, dramatics, or the 
dance. Some are exceptionally gifted so- 
cially. In any of these lines their perform- 
ance may be expected to be consistently 
superior. However, they need guidance to 
maintain this high standard. 


How Are the Gifted Identified? 


cally or in 


Too frequently teachers confuse con- 
formity with intelligence. They may be un- 


unconventional 


favorably influenced by 
These 


speech, manners, and appearance. 
superficial judgments may affect a child's 
marks, or even lead to his leaving school. 
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The verbally gifted are identified fairly 
well by tests of intelligence and achieve- 
ment. ‘The best standardized tests are ol 
value in predicting the kind of education 
a child needs and the kind in which he is 
likely to succeed. 

However, tests cannot be relied upon to 
detect all the gifted children; other clues 
must be obtained from observation and 
cumulative records. Present standardized 
tests are particularly weak in detecting 
critical and creative abilities. In_ inter- 
preting test results, counselors should rec- 
ognize that these may be influenced by ex- 
tremes of environmental stimulation, the 
child’s experience in taking objective-type 
tests, preliminary coaching (in some in- 
stances), inexcusable errors in administra- 
tion and scoring, and emotional blocks or 
other factors which may cause fluctuations 
in the scores. 

Many evidences of intelligence may be 
observed in daily contact with the child 
for example, the vocabulary which he picks 
up naturally. Here, too, it is important to 
consider environmental conditions such as 
the child’s opportunity to listen to and par- 
ticipate in conversation above the moron 
level. Other indications of mental ability 
are creativeness, quickness to see relations, 
intellectual curiosity, and enjoyment of 
reading. Teachers should observe such 
evidences of mental alertness. 

The verbal intelligence tests do 
always identify children with special talents. 
In the School of Performing Arts, New York 
City, a minimum intelligence was found to 
be necessary for superior achievement, but 
there was not a close correspondence be- 
tween IQ and talent in art, drama, music, 
and the dance. The best method is to sub- 


not 





mit a sample of the child's work to an expert 
in the field and obtain his judgment of the 
child’s talent. 

Observation of socially gifted behavior 
can be made from preschool on. By ob- 
serving the same child over a period of 
time, it will be possible to see whether his 
performance is consistently superior in this 
respect. There is need for longitudinal 
studies of children who early show unusual 
social sensitivity. 

Early identification is important in order 
to help the child gain a sense of responsi- 
bility for his gifts, and to provide experi- 
ences which will bring them to fruition as 
part of his normal development. Though 
personality patterns develop at an early age, 
they may be modified if the environmental 
conditions are changed early enough in life. 
This is especially true of social behavior. 

At Long Beach, California, Virginia Bail- 
ard has reported that the counselors are 
systematically studying the cumulative 
records of all the pupils, noting ratings on 
intelligence and achievement, and other 
clues of giftedness. They also ask teachers 
to list the gifted pupils in their classes. For 
each pupil thus identified, the counselors 
have prepared a special data sheet to be 
filled out and put in the child’s cumulative 
record. The counselors are attempting to 
interview each of these pupils and their par- 
ents, and to confer with their teachers about 
ways of enriching their educational pro- 
gram. This plan represents real progress in 
the identification and guidance of gifted 
children and adolescents in a school system. 


Special Problems of Gifted Children 


Some years ago Leta S. Hollingworth in- 
terviewed some gifted children about their 


problems. One said, “The librarian is my 
problem. I wanted a certain book on elec- 
tricity, and the librarian said, “That's a 
book for adults, and you are a juvenile.’” 
Fortunately, such a situation is now rarely, 
if ever, met; librarians are keenly interested 
in the reading development of each in- 
dividual. Another boy implied that 
teachers were his problem. Quite a few 
gifted children have complained that other 
children seemed unfriendly toward them; 
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the gifted child feels rejected by less able 
pupils. Gifted children also mention as 
problems being held back by the rest of the 
class, being bored by the books and instruc- 
tion offered them, and not getting the 
courses they want. 

A fairly large number of gifted children 
and adolescents need guidance in the fol- 
lowing problem areas: 


e Working up to capacity. Dr. Terman 
has said that too many gifted children 
“languish in idleness.” In every school you 
will find students of high intelligence fail- 
ing in one or more subjects; in many more 
instances you will find them barely “getting 
by” with passing grades. It is the coun- 
selor’s job to identify these pupils and help 
them to think through the reasons for this 
discrepancy between ability and achieve- 
ment. This is part of the developmental 
guidance that helps each individual under- 
stand himself and gain a sense of social re- 
sponsibility for his gifts. 

e Asmaller number of gifted children need 
guidance to avoid excessive emphasis on 
intellectual pursuits. Sometimes an exclu- 
sive interest in books and academic sub- 
jects is fostered by parents and teachers who 
have a high regard for that kind of achieve 
ment. This concentration on one field of 
interest is a problem only when the child 
uses it as an escape from other important 
adolescent tasks. A can often 
suggest that the student add to his program 
another subject such as art, music, shop- 
work, handicraft, or typing. These subjects 
give the student creative outlets and certain 
skills that will be useful to him; they make 
a better balanced program, which he can 
easily carry. Extraclass activities serve a 
similar purpose and also provide valuable 
social experience. 

e Although the majority of verbally gifted 
children also make a good social adjust- 
ment, some definitely need help with social 
relations. A senior with an IQ of 150 
poignantly expressed her dissatisfaction 
with her social adjustment: 


counselor 


When I entered high school (after a year spent 
with an invalid sister) I found that I no longer 
knew how to get along with my contemporaries 
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Trying to convince myself it didn’t matter, I 
threw myself into my studies and outside reading. 
Unfortunately studies aren't a very good substi- 
tute for friends, and I was extremely unhappy and 
lonely during my first three years in high school. 
Whenever I was particularly hurt or miserable, 
I retired to my books—to forget. This, as anyone 
can see, was not wise as it made me even more 
out of place and self-conscious. If anyone was 
ever heading directly for a nervous breakdown, it 
was I. 

At the beginning of my senior year, I acquired 
a new teacher, who tried to give me confidence in 
myself. To a large extent, she succeeded, al- 
though there is a great deal more to do. I can at 
the moment carry on a conversation without wish- 
ing to be on the other side of the world. As yet 
I find it much easier to get along with older 
people than with my own age group. 

I think a great deal of suffering could have been 
avoided if someone had taken some interest in me 
earlier, if someone had tried to bring me out of 
myself. If someone had, I don’t think I would 
have cried myself to sleep so many nights during 
my first three years of high school. If there had 
been someone to help at the beginning, I don’t 
think it would have been as hard as it is now for 
me to get along with people.’ 


e Because of their wide interests, gifted 
children sometimes have difficulty in choos- 
ing a vocation. One boy described his 
varied vocational interests as follows: 


At about the age of five, medicine appealed to 
me as a career and for several years I persisted in 
this choice. As the years passed, I wasn't so 
sure, but I gave it little thought as the future 
seemed so far away. In high school I have dis- 
covered that I derive pleasure from writing. I 
can say, with no intention to brag or with con- 
ceit, that I have done fairly well in it. Then 
again I have always been interested in science, 
especially chemistry. In my daydreams, I have 
seen myself a world-famous novelist or a great 
chemist working unselfishly for humanity. Al- 
though I have made no definite plans, I now feel 
that I've had some experience on which to make a 
sound choice. 


e Conflict between the parent’s ambition 
for the child and the child’s own vocational 
interest sometimes has profound emotional 
reverberations, as in the following instance: 


‘Ruth Strang, “Inner World of Gifted Adoles- 
cents,” Journal of Exceptional Children, XVI (Jan- 
uary, 1950), 100. 


I feel sick and miserable when I think of my 
future. My mother wants me to teach. She 
thinks teaching is a respectable and needed occu- 
pation, and she tries to drive me into it. I don't 
want a restricted life. I want to be a musician. 
But I'm scared to tell her. She always seems to 
laugh when I'm serious. I hate the sound of her 
laugh and almost hate her for trying to force her 
plans upon me, I don’t want to hate her because 
she’s really good and I love her, honestly. When 
I play my beloved piano, time passes unheeded. 
While I am playing, there is only one future for 
me: music. 


e Gifted children who come from subcul- 
tural and low socio-economic groups have 
special problems in realizing their poten- 
tialities. Their families and neighbors are 
often unsympathetic to their aspirations; 
they may have difficulty in financing the 
kind of education they should have, and in 
getting into the vocations for which they 
have prepared. Pritchard? reported the 
case of a highly gifted Negro boy “who ex- 
hibited unusual inventiveness of thought as 
well as high creative and leadership ability” 
—the latter, indicated by his election to the 
presidency of the student government asso- 
ciation of a specialized metropolitan high 
school. In both elementary and high school 
he made a good adjustment and was 
awarded a scholarship to a large metro- 
politan university. Here his gifts for 
leadership were not recognized by the col- 
lege authorities. So he became a leader in 
an unorganized group—one of the so-called 
youth movements. He was sent by them 
to Czechoslovakia as a student representa- 
tive. “When he returned he became more 
and more entangled with subversive move- 
ments and his activity in them finally 
brought him into serious difficulty. Al- 
though he was subsidized to the extent of a 
good education,” his attitudes closed the 
doors of opportunity to him. “He reports 
v~ational dissatisfaction and low personal 
li.c satisfaction—is cynical and bitter.” 
With effective guidance he might have ful- 
filled his potentialities for personal happi- 
ness and social usefulness. 


*Miriam Pritchard, “Total School Planning for 
the Gifted Child,” Exceptional Children, XVIII 
February, 1952), 146. 
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e Among any gifted group there will be a 
few in need of intensive counseling and 
psychotherapy. Bettelheim described one 
of these complex emotional problems, ap- 
parently originating in emotional depriva- 
tion of the home. This case required in- 
tensive treatment in which unconscious 
motivations were brought to the surface so 
that the student could handle them ra- 
tionally.® 


Counselors’ Responsibilities 


In addition to identifying the gifted and 
recognizing their problems, counselors can 
help administrators and teachers provide 
the experiences these pupils need, counsel 
individuals, and help parents to understand 
their gifted children. 

Helping teachers create a favorable en- 
vironment. Together, teachers and coun- 
selors will think of many ways in which they 
can provide worth-while and challenging 
activities for the gifted children in their 
heterogeneous classes. The following are 
some of the experiences which teachers have 
offered successfully: 


e Divide class into subgroups doing work 
suited to them, often on class projects to 
which each member contributes according 
to his ability. 

© Give homework that is creative and re- 
quires organization, and is not just boring 
“busy work.” 

e Give many opportunities for discussion, 
giving talks, shouldering responsibility. 

¢ Give instruction and practice in effective 
study and reading methods, if students need 
it. 

e Provide creative activities and experi- 
ences in art and music. 

e Provide cooperative school work proj- 
ects in science and other fields that will help 
gifted children finance their education as 
well as give them valuable vocational try- 
out experiences. 

e Give gifted young people opportunities 
to work with adults in the identification and 
solution of local problems. 


Through individualized instruction and 
social experiences, gifted children will de- 
velop their capacities and learn to respect 


*Paul Witty, editor, The Gifted Child. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951, pp. 131-162. 


and accept people who are different from 
themselves. 

Counseling individuals. The counselor 
has much responsibility for the educational 
and vocational guidance of gifted children. 
The decision as to whether to accelerate a 
gifted child should be made on an individ- 
ual basis, with consideration of the child's 
physicai and social as well as intellectual 
maturity. In general, some acceleration 
plus enrichment is a good policy. With 
respect to segregation, apparently the 
soundest practice is to keep the child in the 
heterogeneous group part of the day and 
give him opportunities to work in special 
groups with other gifted children the rest 
of the time. Each gifted child should have 
a program that enables him to develop his 
special abilities, but also includes subjects 
that will enrich his life as a whole. 

Gifted children are frequently confused 
by a wide range of vocational possibilities. 
They need to learn how to narrow their 
choice on the basis of their capacities and 
interests, the need for workers in a par- 
ticular vocation, and the opportunities 
which it offers. Having made a sound 
choice, they need help in preparing to enter 
the field. If their educational program, 
grade by grade, has helped them to de- 
velop their potentialities, they will be ready 
to make a vocational choice when the time 
comes to specialize. 

As to counseling method, it would seem 
that the non-directive or client-centered ap- 
proach would be particularly appropriate 
to gifted children. They have rich re- 
sources within themselves for gaining in- 
sights and solving their own problems. The 
large majority of them seem to do this with- 
out much help. They might do it bette: 
with a little skillful guidance. Perhaps 
they have a tendency to try to solve their 
problems on an intellectual level, neglect- 
ing the emotional aspects. Intellectual un- 
derstanding is often a step in the solution 
of an emotional problem; it may give one 
confidence in his ability to handle it emo- 
tionally. With both children and parents, 
however, the counselor should not assume 
the problem is solved as soon as it is under- 


stood. 
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The school counselor also has the re- 
sponsibility of referring seriously disturbed 
students to special guidance agencies. At 
present a large number of children with 
1Q’s over 130 are referred to child guidance 
bureaus; many of them are in difficulties 
because the schools are not making ade- 
quate provision for them. For example, 
one boy was giving his teachers and parents 
a rough time. The father, who was highly 
intelligent, was sure the boy was dull. The 
teacher could not evoke the boy's interest 
in making any school progress. When he 
was referred to the child guidance bureau, 
it was discovered that he had an IQ of 145. 
Knowing this, his parents and teachers be- 
gan to look at him in a different light, and 
he responded to their changed attitude 
toward him. 

Guidance of the parents of gifted chil- 
dren is also needed to guard against two 
common extremes of behavior: (1) exploit- 
ing the child—valuing him more for what he 
can do than for his personal qualities; and 


ests, with the mistaken idea that developing 
a gift or talent will handicap the child 
socially. In conferences with parents and 
in programs of parent education, counselors 
can help parents understand their gifted 
children and provide the experiences they 
need. 

The counselor can also see that creative 
and social activities as well as excellent 
library facilities and opportunities for dis- 
cussion are available to gifted children, and 
help them take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

The role of counselors in the guidance 
of the gifted is not radically different 
from their responsibility for the guidance 
of other individuals. If, however, coun- 
selors help to identify the gifted and tal- 
ented at an early age, and are aware of their 
special needs, they will, as Terman and 
Oden said, help “to bring the highest in- 
tellectual gifts to normal fruition and. . . 
to steer them clear of the dangers that 
threaten personality development.” This 


2) restricting the child's intellectual inter- is of great social importance. 


(<j) 


ENGLISH VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A recent bulletin from the National Institute of Industrial Psychology in London 
describes the vocational guidance program in Warrington, England. The system 
there involves close cooperation between the youth employment officer of the 
Ministry of Labor and the schoo's. Except for the greater involvement of parents 
in case conferences, the system of cooperation is very much like that operating 


in a number of communities throughout the United States. The youth employ- 
ment officer visits the school to give a general talk on a range of occupational 
opportunities before the young person is due to leave school. He keeps in 
close touch with the school, has access to their records, and holds conferences 
with the career teachers regarding each individual. Each young person who is 
about to leave school is interviewed separately. The careers teacher stimulates 
each young person's interest in his choice of work and helps him gain knowledge 
of actual jobs, obtains and evaluates information about each individual, sum- 
marizes on the school-leaving cards the evidence of the young person’s potentiali- 
ties and ambitions as known to the school. Jobs are studied not only in terms 
of the nature of the work, training, and prospects, and working conditions, but 
also in terms of the personal attributes needed including general background, 
physique, attainments and experience, general intelligence, special aptitudes, 
interests, and disposition. Price: 1 shilling. Available: National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2.—Evelyn 
Murray. 
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WILLIAM V. LOCKWOOD 


semi-war economy in the United States 
require an enlightened and healthy (physi- 
cally and mentally) adult population to 
meet successfully their day-to-day problems. 
Confronting today’s adults are adjustments 
in the realms of family living, job change 
or advancement, education, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure time, occupational 
choice, intercultural understanding, better 
use of community resources, self-under- 
standing, and the gamut of interpersonal 
relationships. Guidance people can easily 
extend and delineate this listing of some of 
the many problems facing adults and out- 
of-school youth in America today. 

The personal adjustment side of the 
problem of adult guidance is vividly pointed 
out by L. K. Frank [2]: 

It has become evident that as a people we are 
exhibiting many forms of personality difficulties, 
as dramatically shown by the frequency of rejec- 
tions by the Selective Service and of discharges 

various personality 


| DEMANDS AND dislocations of present 


armed forces for 
Likewise, the increasing demands upon 


limited number of clinics for di- 


from the 
disorders. 
the relatively 
agnosis and treatment of children, adolescents, and 
adults suffering from various personality malad- 
justments, behavior problems, emotional disturb- 
ances or engaged in anti-social acts, indicate the 
growing extent both of personality difficulties and 
of public reliance upon these clinical agencies 
for assistance. 

The small number of psychiatrists and psycho- 
the demands for in- 
the large 


analysts is unable to meet 
dividual diagnosés and treatment of 
numbers in need of such care. Accordingly, there 
are many explorations into shorter forms of 
psychotherapy, including narcotherapy and hyp- 
WituiamM V. Lockwoop is Counselor for Adults, 
Counseling and Placement Service, Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 


adult guidance 


responsibility 


notherapy, and the use of group therapy and 


the development of counseling and guidance 


services. 


It would appear, then, that present lacili- 
ties for the guidance and adjustments of 
both normal and abnormal adults are in- 
adequate to meet the present need for such 
services. Many private health and welfare 
agencies, guidance services, advisory serv- 
ices, counseling services, psychiatric clinics, 
and such, do excellent, but necessarily 
limited jobs in terms of numbers served in 
adult guidance. Many adults in need of 
help either do not receive it, or fall easy 
prey to hosts of self-appointed “advisors,” 
“mentalists,” and other psycho-quacks who 
operate in many communities. Also, many 
legitimate guidance services are prohibitive 
to lower economic groups (who often most 
need help) because of cost involved. 

Adult guidance, in all its dimensions, 
seems to be a public responsibility of the in- 
dividual community. Public funds should 
be utilized to establish, maintain, and im- 
prove additional psychiatric services, and 
counseling and guidance services for adults 
and out-of-school youth. These 
should be offered as free public services to 
all citizens of the community. It is felt 
that the cost of providing the physical 
facilities and professional staffs of psychia 
trists, psychologists, counselors, social 
workers, secretaries, etc., to man these serv- 
ices would be repaid more than thousand- 
fold in more efficient utilization of man- 
power and the amelioration of social prob- 
lems through proper guidance. Such pub 
lic services should not materially affect the 
operation of legitimate private and semi- 


services 
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private guidance agencies. State govern- 
ments, by enacting and enforcing licensing 
legislation, could force unqualified guid- 
ance practitioners out of business and do 
the public a favor at the same time. 

The public school system, of all public 
agencies, is in the most advantageous posi- 
tion to provide full-time free adult counsel- 
ing and guidance services as extensions of 
its regular school guidance department 
and/or adult education activities. By 
offering educational, vocational, marriage, 
and personal counseling to so-called “nor- 
mal” persons at least a large part of this 
public responsibility could be met, and 
many serious maladjustments prevented by 
early attention. 

According to a survey of adult activities 
in public schools conducted by Homer 
Kempfer of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in 1947-1948 [J], public school 


districts have been slow to offer general 
educational services to adults and even 
slower in offering adult guidance activities. 
An inquiry sent to 3,613 school districts in 


communities having a 1940 census popula- 
tion of 2,500 or more brought an 80.8 per 
cent return. Of 2,922 districts reporting, 
more than four-fifths claimed to have had 
educational activities for adults and out-of- 
school youth in 1947-1948; nearly half 
reported evening or adult schools. For 
every district with an evening or adult 
school, however, there are approximately 
six other types of educational activities pro- 
vided for adults and out-of-school youth. 
Adult education activities are relatively 
widely distributed throughout the public 
school system, although a variety of types 
and fields is more often found in large com- 
munities. It is significant to note that only 
11.8 per cent of the districts reported some 
types of adult guidance services and that 
these services, in many instances, involved 
little more than advice on courses at 
registration time. Only one out of every 
eight reporting districts provide elementary 
education, while 18 per cent offer college 
level subjects to adults. ‘This survey esti- 
mates that a total of approximately 3,000,- 
000 adults and out-of-school youth were 
provided some type of organized educa- 


tional service in 1947-1948. This study 
concludes with the following crucial state- 
ment: 
rhe limited number of adults served by most 
public schools reflected against the widespread 
and growing interest of adults in further learning 
leads to the conclusion that a great many districts 
are providing far too little opportunity for con- 
tinued education beyond the years of full-time 
schooling. 


This study and a hasty inspection of the 
literature would suggest that very few 
school districts offer any type of organized 
guidance services for adults. Apparently, 
many districts which report adult guidance 
services have little more than incidental 
guidance by teachers and administrators, 
or infrequent group activities like films or 
forum meetings. 

Such adult counseling and guidance serv- 
ices of public school systems should be 
offered to the individual adult on a free, 
full-time five-day-week basis at definite lo- 
cations, and should be staffed by trained 
specialists, psychologists, or guidance 
counselors, who devote full time to this 
duty. Furthermore, guidance specialists 
should be assigned, throughout the year, 
to the staffs of the adult evening schools 
to offer the same kind of services available 
during the day. 


Baltimore Guidance Services 


The public school system of Baltimore, 
Maryland, has an organization of adult 
guidance services which approximates the 
theoretical one above. Adults and out-ol- 
school youth in this community have shown 
a growing need for a free public service 
where they can obtain guidance in making 
educational, vocational, and other plans. 
The Information and Counseling Service 
for Adults is helping to meet this need by 
offering information, counseling, referral, 
and related services to individuals who de- 
sire assistance in adjusting their problems. 
rhis service was inaugurated on October 
|, 1945, to provide educational and occu- 
pational counseling for returning service- 
men, but has developed into a counseling 
service which serves the needs of the general 
adult population. 
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In working with adults and out-of-school 
youth, staff members recognize the dignity 
of the individual and his right to make his 
own decisions. They try to help the in- 
dividual to help himself. Their function 
is not to “advise” but to use the best in 
guidance practices and techniques to help 
the counselee to move “under his own 
power” toward his own goals. They con- 
sider the whole personality of the counselee. 
It is the function of the Service to offer 
counseling in educational and occupational 
areas; to give unbiased and impartial in- 
formation about colleges, schools, voca- 
tions, community services, and to refer to 
other agencies adults with problems beyond 
the scope of the Services. 

3altimore is in the vanguard of a grow- 
ing national adult guidance movement. 
This movement appears to derive its im- 
petus from such influences as guidance for 
school-age children, adult and veteran edu- 
cational programs, the need for better in- 
tercultural understanding, the growing in- 
terest in mental hygiene, studies in geron- 
tology and geriatrics, and the more effective 
use of manpower. 


What They Do 


The basic tool of the Service is the in- 
dividual conference or interview. Many of 
the educational and vocational problems 
which individuals have who seek the assist- 
ance of the Service are similar; but the 
social, economic, and personal factors which 
enter into the satisfactory solution of the 
primary problems are frequently many and 
varied. In order to offer a thorough coun- 
seling service, the counselor must under- 
stand the many factors which may be con- 
fusing the individual in his attempt to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory solution. The coun- 
selor obtains pertinent facts from records 
about the counselee or from other sources 
as well as information obtained in the 
course of the interview. The counselor se- 
cures and assembles information for the 
counselee, provides materials and offers 
suggestions which may aid the individual 
in the solution of his problem. Problems 
beyond the scope of the Service are re- 
ferred by card and telephone to the proper 


agency in the community. The adult 
counselor visits schools and agencies and 
carries out a diversity of duties related to 
the basic function of offering guidance to 
adults and out-of-school youth through 
counseling. Some of the specific duties of 
the adult counselor are as follows: collect- 
ing and organizing occupational informa- 
tion for the use of the counselee and coun- 
selor; maintaining an up-to-date reference 
library of school bulletins, college cata- 
logues, educational directories, U. S. 
Government publications, etc., answering 
by telephone or letter inquiries which come 
to the Department of Education about 
adult guidance; preparing bulletins on oc 
cupational trends for the Guidance De- 
partment; evaluating military service ex- 
periences of teachers for the Director ol 
Personnel and evaluating military experi- 
ences of individual counselees; giving in- 
formation about the testing services of the 
Maryland State Department of Education 
which administers the High School Equiva- 
lence Tests (GED Tests); giving informa- 
tion about educational benefits under the 
G.I. Bill; publicizing the Service through 
bulletins, news items, visits, and radio and 
television programs; referring adults to De- 
partment of Education psychometrists for 
aptitude, intelligence, or interest testing 
and interpreting these test results to the 
individual; keeping a cumulative record 
for each counselee on file; summarizing and 
recording in the cumulative record the 
pertinent objectives, findings, and decisions 
after each interview; following up the in- 
dividual using the Service and referring, 
as the need arises, counselees to private 
schools, various health, welfare, and civil 
agencies like the State Employment Serv- 
ice, Civil Service Commission, Veterans 
Administration, and to recreational and 
leisure time opportunities, etc.; securing 
transcripts and evaluating previous educa- 
tional experiences of counselees; referring 
adults to other divisions of the Department 
of Education, particularly the many offer- 
ings of the Division of Adult Education 
which administers adult education activi- 
ties including high school courses, ele- 
mentary and junior high school courses, 
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Americanization and citizenship courses, in 
dustrial arts and crafts, vocational and trade 
training, business education, distributive 
education, home and family living courses, 
general non-credit and _ informal 
courses. The adult counselors serve on 
numerous committees within the public 
schools and participate in city-wide organ- 
izations like the Adult Guidance Council 
of Baltimore, whose voluntary membership 
is made up of some 30 public and private 
agencies which offer adult counseling as a 
part ol their services. This Council pub- 
lishes a directory of member agencies giv- 
ing pertinent facts about each; this direc- 
tory has wide use in the community as an 
invaluable guidance aid. 

It is a difficult task to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of a counseling service. Baltimore 
Service staff members feel, however, that 
there is adequate evidence to show that the 
Service is meeting community needs. As 
objective evidence there are the results of 
a follow-up study covering a sample of 
adults and out-of-school youth served dur- 


and 


ing the period July I, 1948 to July 1, 1949. 
\bout 80 per cent of returns of the 500 
adults polled by card indicated that they 
had been helped by some service rendered 


them. Additional objective evidence lies 
in the volume of the service as well as in 
the results of individual follow-ups con- 
tinually being made. 

It is significant to note that in the period 
October |, 1945, to September 30, 1951, the 
Service counseled 22,113 persons in its 
offices; it answered an additional 13,160 
telephone inquiries; and wrote 3,535 letters 
for educational, vocational, or other plan- 
ning. 

Many unsolicited favorable comments 
come from counselees as well as from other 
agencies in the community. A wholesome 
interdependence has developed between the 
Service and other agencies. Many public 
and private agencies have come to lean 
heavily upon the Service for the educa- 
tional and vocational counseling of their 
clients. 

The Information and Counseling Service 
for Adults is housed in offices at the two De- 
Administration 


partment of Education 


Buildings, which are widely separated. 
These ofices are open five days a week, 
Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 
p.M. The Service offers counseling two 
nights a week, Mondays and Wednesdays, 
7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m., at the main branch 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library downtown. 
There are presently two adult counselors, 
Gordon W. Medinger and the writer, one 
of whom is located in each administration 
building. These counselors have necessary 
clerical assistance, private offices, waiting 
rooms, individual telephones, and the full 
cooperation of the other divisions of the 
Department of Education. Readily avail- 
able at each location are free testing services 
and offices of the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion. 

The adult counselors are members of the 
Guidance Department and are supervised 
by the Director of Guidance and the Assist- 
ant Supervisor of Guidance. They are 
guidance specialists who have qualified for 
their jobs through training and experience. 
The adult counselors belong to such or- 
ganizations as The Mental Hygiene Society 
of Maryland, Inc., the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the American Psy- 
chological Association and various teachers’ 
organizations. 

Significantly, the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation has 25 adult counselors, including a 
Supervisor of Guidance, assigned to the 
adult evening school centers 
the city during the entire 
school year. These specialists do counsel- 
ing only. They assist the students with 
registration and program planning and 
offer the students and the community the 
same type of services offered by the Infor- 
mation and Counseling Service during the 
day. 

Service staff members believe Baltimore 
is moving in the right direction in the 
guidance of adults and out-of-school youth. 


various 
throughout 
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Like Father...Like Son? 





“I've built the business myself. 1 want 


you to 
have it.” 
“You should be a lawyer or a doctor. 


to do better than I did.” 


I want you 


HAT IS THE influence of the father’s 
job on the occupational choice of 
our youth? 

Many factors influence the individual in 
his choice of job, and not the least of these 
is the social status of his section of the com- 
munity and of his home in that section. 


The most frequently recognized item of - 


socio-economic background is the occupa- 
tion of the father, [/0] since the occupa- 
tion of the father is associated with an in- 
dividual’s outlook on life and his educa- 
tional, recreational, and vocational oppor- 
tunities. Hollingshead found [5] that 
families of most class V (lower class) adoles- 
cents are a hindrance to the child's efforts 
to find work. These adolescents find it 
almost impossible to do better than follow 
occupations like their fathers’. 

Although Beckman [/] found that ‘a 
large percentage of young people were fol- 
lowing occupations regarded as superior in 
social and economic status to those followed 
by their fathers, numerous other investi- 
gators have reported opposite results. In 
a Fortune survey [8], the children of pros- 
perous parents anticipated continuing to 
be prosperous and the children of the poor 
expected to continue in the salary range of 
their fathers as indicated by their choices 
of anticipated salaries in their life’s work. 

That parental influence on job choice is 
often quite direct is indicated in a counsel- 
ing study [9] which found that 73 per 
cent of the parents seriously discussed job 
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possibilities with their children when they 
were high school sophomores and that al- 
though only a minority had already chosen 
the job for the child, about 76 per cent of 
them expected to have an active influence 
in the matter of choosing an occupation. 

Asking students to report their first and 
second choices of “most important factors 
influencing vocational choices,” Peters [7] 
learned that parents, other relatives, friends 
ranked first for both He con- 
cluded that the family is the major agency 
affecting vocational choices. 

In a study similar in method to this one, 
Nelson [6] found that the children of 
farmers and laborers tended not to follow 
the father’s occupation while the children 
of physicians, teachers, journalists tended 
to follow the father’s occupation. David- 
son [3] found little occupational mobility 
in a California city where more than 60 
per cent of the sons follow on the same 
level or an adjacent level the occupation of 
the father. 

Recently Handley [#] that ad 
olescents in differing socio-economic groups 
tend to choose occupational objectives at 
the same level as, or higher than, their pat 
ents occupauions. 


choices. 


found 


Influence of Counseling 


This study differs from those cited in that 
it attempts to measure the relationship of 
parent occupation to the vocational choice 





What is the influence of 
Dad's occupation on the 
choice of counseled students? 
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of students who have had a thorough voca- 
tional counseling experience. 

The Advisement Service of the Los 
Angeles City Schools does educational and 
vocational counseling of high school stu- 
dents, veterans, and adults of the city of 
Los Angeles. 

In the year studied, the unit counseled 
six senior classes in four high schools. Dur- 
ing that year, counselors and psychologists 
from the Advisement Service went to the 
high schools as teams to counsel members 
of the senior classes in the schools. At an 
initial meeting Advisement Service coun- 
selors explained to the seniors the purpose 
of the counseling and made it plain that the 
seniors might accept or reject the counsel- 
ing program. 

After the beginning meeting, counseling 
resolved itself into a highly personalized 10 
to 12 hours of vocational advisement. 
Briefly, the procedure was as follows: (1) 
initial structuring meeting; (2) tests meas- 
uring capacity, interest, personality; (3) 
first interview to relate tests and personal- 
social background to tentative vocational 
objectives; (4) study in the Advisement 
Service’s Vocational Library; (5) further 
testing as needed; (6) final interview to plan 
objectives and training; (7) invitation to the 
parents to come to the school or the Center 
for an interview regarding the student's 
plans. 

This study concerns itself primarily 
with the relation between the student's 
first choice of vocational objective and his 
father’s (or the family wage earner’s) voca- 
tion. All of these classifications were made 
in accordance with the major occupational 
groupings of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. (Not Classified, in the case of a 
parent or wage earner, means that the stu- 
dent gave his father’s occupation in indefi- 
nite terms or in such terms that the classi- 
fiers could not rightfully give it a category. 
For example, a student might state that 
his father was a “banker,” or “works in a 
bank.” There is obvious obscurity of 
meaning in that the father might be a 
guard, teller, manager, or any other bank 
worker. Such classifications as this were 
placed in the category “Not Classified.”’) 


The sample consisted of 1,136 white 
senior “A” students who continued through 
advisement to its completion (see TABLE 1). 
By inspection of this table, it is apparent 
that the most important over-all trend is 
for students to select professional objec- 
tives, and generally aspire to jobs higher 
than those of their parents. To determine 
whether the selection of objectives was 
operating independently of the parent oc- 
cupation, the Chi-square test was used. 
The null hypothesis is that parent occupa- 
tion and child’s vocational objective are 
unrelated or “independent.” 

Because of the small numbers in some 
of the cells, it was necessary to combine 
some categories before the data were suit- 
able for the application of the Chi-square 
test. The following combinations were 
made: professional and semi-professional 
parents; clerical and sales parents; service 
and agriculture parents; skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled parents; clerical and 
sales objectives; service and agriculture ob- 
jectives; skilled and semi-skilled objectives. 
Only one square now yielded a theoretical 
frequency of less than five (non-classified 
parents—clerical and sales objective—had a 
theoretical frequency of 4.30 and a very 
small Chi-square). After the necessary 
combining was done the Chi-square test 
was made (see TaBLe 2). A relationship 
was found between parent occupation and 
child’s vocational choice which, at the | 
per cent level of confidence, must be attrib- 
uted to factors other than chance. The 
Chi-square test showed that the child's se- 
lection of a vocational objective was not 
“independent” of his parent’s occupation. 
This lack of independence suggests some 
kind of parental “influence” over the child's 
vocational aspirations. The nature of this 
influence remains to be isolated. (3x? = 
105.84; df = 25; P = 0.01.) 

One way to designate the trends appar- 
ent in this analysis is to list the largest cell 
values obtained in working out the Chi- 
square test. That is, each cell value was 
obtained by the following formula: 


(Observer frequency — theoretical frequency)* 


. Theoretical frequency 


Therefore, the larger the cell value, the 
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more that particular combination of parent 
occupation and child's vocational objective 
occurred more than, or less than, it would 
have occurred if the two factors were “im 
dependent” of one another. The six great- 
est cell values are listed in Taste 3. It 
will be seen that three of these are direct 
level relationships, viz., “manual”—‘man- 
ual”; service and agriculture—service and 
agriculture; and professional and semi-pro- 
fessional—professional. 

Four of the columns and three of the 
rows in TaBLe 2 yielded Chi-squares which 
were significant at the | per cent level of 
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confidence. Analysis of these seven cate. 
gories resulted in the following conclusions 
(summarized in TABLE 4). 


e Children of parents working at jobs 
classified as “professional and semi-profes- 
sional” are influenced in selecting their vo- 
cational objectives by their parents’ occupa- 
tions in such a way that the child's objec- 
tive and the parent’s occupation are not 
unrelated or independent. This lack of 
“independence” is largely the result of their 
over-selection of professional objectives and 
their under-selection of “manual” objec- 
tives. 


TABLE 1 


Relationship of Parent Occupation to Vocational Objective of Child (Classified by Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles) 





‘Vocational Objective Selected by Child 


Parent Occupation 


Prof. S.-Prof. Mgr.-Off. Cler. Sales Serv. 


N-—1,136 White Los Angeles High School Seniors —H—, 


Agric. Skilled S.-Sk. Total 
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Revision of Table 1 with Resulting Cell Values Obtained by Chi-Square Computation 





Parent Occupation Prof. S.-Prof. 


—______——-—Vocational Objective Selected by Child—___— wens — 
Mer.-Off. 


“Manual” Total 
(Skilled and 
Semi-Sk.) 


Service 
and 
Agric. 


Clerical 
and 
Sales 





Professional and 11.67 
Semi-Professional 

Managerial-Off. 

Clerical and Sales 

Service and Agric. 

“Manual” (Skilled, 
Semi-Skilled and 
Unskilled) 

Not Classified 


1.79 
0.70 
3.10 
6.18 


TOTAL 


2.24 1.64 8.88 
3.54 
0.02 
13.43 
0.03 


0.50 
0.00 
0.18 
1.14 


4.03 
8.09 
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¢ Children of parents working at jobs 
classified as “service and agriculture” are 
influenced in selecting vocational objec- 
tives by their parents’ occupations in such 
a way that the child’s objective and the 
parent’s occupation are not unrelated or 
independent. This lack of “independence” 
is largely the result of their over-selection 
of “service and agriculture objectives” and 
their under-selection of professional ob- 
jectives. 

@ Children of parents working at jobs 
classified as “manual” are influenced in 
selecting vocational qbjectives by their par- 
ents’ occupations in such a way that the 
child’s objective and the parent's occupa- 
tion are not unrelated or independent. 
This lack of “independence” is largely the 
result of over-selection of “manual” ob- 
jectives and the under-selection of profes- 
sional objectives. 

e Children of parents whose occupations 
were unclassifiable, as described by the 
child in the counseling interview, are in- 
fluenced in their selection of vocational ob- 
jectives by their parent’s occupation in 
such a way that the child’s objective and 
the parent's occupation are not unrelated 
or independent. This lack of “independ- 
ence” is largely the result of the over-selec- 
tion of “ser, ‘ce and agriculture” objectives 
and the over-selection of “clerical and sales” 
objectives. 

e The parents of children choosing pro- 
fessional objectives are not distributed “in- 
dependently.” This lack of “independ- 
ence” is largely the result of over-represen- 


TABLE 3 
Strongest Observed Relationship 





Cell Value 


Parent Occupation Child’s Voca 
tional Objective 


“Manual” “Manual” 19.01 
Service and 
culture 
Professional 

Semi-Professional 
and 


Service and Ag- 
riculture 
Professional 


Agri- 
13.43 
and 
11.67 
Professional Skilled 

Semi-Professional 
Not Classified 


8.88* 

Service and Ag- 
riculture 7.16 
“Manual” Professional 6.18* 


* Indicates relationship occurring less often than 
would be expected if the objective selection was 
“independent” of the parent occupation 
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tation of “professional and semi-profes- 
sional” parents and the under-representa- 
tion of “manual” parents. 

e The parents of children choosing “serv- 
ice and agriculture” objectives are not dis- 
tributed “independently.” This lack of 
independence is largely the result of over- 
representation of “service and agriculture” 
parents and the over-representation of par- 
ents whose occupations could not be classi- 
fied. 

The parents of children choosing “man- 
ual” objectives are not distributed “inde- 
pendently.” This lack of “independence” 
is largely the result of the over-representa- 
tion of “manual” parents and the under- 
presentation of professional parents. 

The primary over-all tendency revealed 


TABLE 4 


Categories Deviating from “Independence” at 
the 1 Per Cent Level with Their Largest 
Contributors 





( alegory 


Children of 
Professional 
Semi- 

Professional 

Parents 
Service and 

Agricultural 


and 


Parents 
“Manual” 
Parents 
Not 
Parents 


Classified 


Children Choos- 
ing 


Protessional 
Objective 


Service and 
Agricultural 
Objective 

“Manual” Ob- 
jective 


Most Important Second Most 


Contributor 


+S Professional 


+S Service and 
Agricul- 
ture 

+S “Manual” 


+§ Service and 
Agricul- 
ture 


+R Professional 
and Semi- 
Profes- 
sional 

+R Service and 
Agricul- 
ture 


+R “Manual” 


Important 
Contributor 


—§ “Man- 


ual” 


-S Profes- 
sional 
—S Profes- 
sional 
+S Clerical 
and 
Sales 


+R Not 
Classi- 
fied 

—R Profes- 
sional 


+S—Over-selection of designated objective. 
—S—Under-selection of designated objective. 
+-R—Over-representation of designated parent oc- 


c upation 


—R—Under-representation of designated parent 


occupation. 
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here is for children to pick occupations at 
higher levels than their parents’ but there 
is also a significant secondary tendency for 
the parent occupation to influence the 
child's choice of vocational objectives. In 
many instances, the relationship seems most 
direct in that the child selects the same level 
of occupation (as classified by the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles) that his parent 
occupies. It seems likely that since the 
present study deals with vocational objec- 
tives, that is, “aspirations,” it actually makes 
a minimum statement of this relationship. 
Circumstances will probably prevent many 
children who are desirous of mobility from 
moving away from the occupational level 
of their parents. However, since the selec- 
tion of the objective followed vocational 
counseling, the choices are probably more 
realistic and realizable than those generally 
reported. 

What seems most needed is a study of 
children who are expressing aspirations for 
such mobility as is represented by the 
primary tendency. Such a study would tell 
how good a job society does of selecting out 
and rewarding various ability, tempera- 
ment, and interest factors. It might ex- 
plain on what grounds the children of the 
“lower” classes make proportionately fewer 
choices of professional objectives and why 
children of the “upper” classes tend to 
avoid “manual” objectives. A study of 


factors making for mobility aspiration 
would begin to answer that most funda- 
mental question of guidance workers, 
“What makes Sammy run?” The present 
study shows an effect but not tell 
whether the causation is in terms of ability, 
finances, value systems, temperament, or 
identification with parent roles. 


does 
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SCHOLARSHIPS GIVEN PERSONS IN RETIREMENT YEARS 


Scholarships for men and women over 65 were offered free of charge in Boston 
last spring as Boston University moved to help older people use their time pro- 
fitably. The retirement age group were urged to enroll during the University's 
second semester as auditors of evening division courses. Part-time courses were 
offered in the schools of liberal arts, business administration, public relations and 


communications, and practical arts and letters. 


The aim: to help members of 


the older group to develop new interests or follow older ones during new leisure 
time resulting from decreased activities as they pass retirement age. 





GUIDANCE 


by IVA SHUBERT MARTIN 





diminutive style 
T USUALLY COMES as a distinct shock to one 


| interested in guidance to learn that any- 
thing as good as guidance has to be sold. 
After the shock wears off, one realizes that 
salesmanship is as vital a part of equipment 
for the job as it is for the house-to-house 
canvasser. 

Why? Because in selling guidance one is 
bound to meet resistance. One comes in 
conflict with the apathy resulting from lack 
of proper knowledge and motivation con- 
cerning the subject or active antagonism 
from teachers and administrators steeped in 
traditional methods and modes of thought. 
This, one has to learn from experience. 

One does not go into the field of guidance 
equipped to sell guidance services. How- 
ever, after several years of trial and error 
the writer hit upon a technique that may be 
of use to others. The technique is based on 
the theory that one demonstration is worth 
10,000 words. 

The demonstration, to put it briefly, is a 
fast presentation of a guidance program in 
miniature. It works, with variations, some- 
what as it did in the Pleasant Valley Public 
Schools, Pleasant Valley, Wyoming. 

Ihe superintendent of the Pleasant Val- 
ley Public Schools, wrote the Wyoming de- 
partment of education requesting assist- 
ance with tests. His letter and the “testing 
program enclosed,” along with other in- 
formation convinced department staff mem- 
bers that they should make a determined 
effort to sell guidance to the Pleasant Valley 
Public Schools and Community and to help 
the school find and “Take Time to Study 
Pupils.”’ For that reason Pleasant Valley 
was slated for an October | visit from the 
writer. 

* Raymond S. Orr, “Take Time to Study Pupils,” 
Guidance News Bulletin (September, 1951). 


Iva SuupertT Martin recently was a Counselor 
Trainer for the Wyoming State Department of Edu- 
cation 


After entering the superintendent's office 
that morning the writer was led to a pupil- 
packed study hall where six pupils were 
selected for “testing.” These pupils were 
taken to an ofhce where there was sufficient 
privacy. There the pupils were given a 
brief explanation of the guidance services 
available and were invited to discuss the 
nature of their needs for guidance services. 
The next step was to see each pupil in a 
relatively brief preliminary interview. This 
step, depending upon the pupil interviewed, 
was followed by more extended interviews, 
by writing responses on a problem check 
list, by reading of educational and occupa- 
tional information, by the taking of a 
battery of tests or by any one of numerous 
activities. Pupils entered into one task after 
another and worked at high speed because 
each pupil was eager to learn more about 
himself and to learn how to solve his prob- 
lems. 

When a pupil gleaned a specific type of 
information which he believed would be 
of value in the future, he recorded the in- 
formation and placed it in a large manila 
envelope which had been provided for that 
purpose. As they continued on this co- 
operative endeavor, each person requested 
assistance from others in the group. Each 
jotted notes to remind himself of the ways 
in which his parents, teachers, and others 
could assist him. The writer observed 
pupils, made anecdotal recordings, and 
jotted down notes to remind her of how she 
could best participate in this cooperative 
enterprise. 





In3 days 
Pleasant Valley had 
set up a program.. 
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In three days the Pleasant Valley Public 
Schools had set up a miniature guidance 
program. 

(1) The writer (visiting counselor) was the 
leader for the development of the miniature 
guidance program. 

Pupils, school staff members, and others in 
the community participated in setting up the 
program, contributed to it, and benefited 
from it. 

Many guidance services were rendered by 
teachers. 

Parents’ participation was utilized. 

Each pupil evaluated 
himself and information about his environ- 
ment. 

Each pupil was assisted with his vocational 
and educational planning, also with per- 
sonal adjustment problems (those which fell 


information about 


within the range of the counselor's com- 
petency). 

Teachers were supplied with information 
about each pupil (who had this information 
available to teachers). 


The writer, as director of this miniature 
guidance program, had previously re- 


quested that it be evaluated by the local 
school and had suggested some methods of 
evaluation. 

Some of the methods used to evaluate the 
abbreviated counseling demonstration were: 
scheduled pupil-teacher and pupil-admin- 


istrator interviews; discussion groups of 
pupils and administrators; written evalua- 
tions by pupils; check lists of evaluative 
criteria, e.g., Evaluative Criteria, Section G, 
Secondary School Standards adopted by the 
North Central Association for School 
Evaluation. 

Written comments made by the six pupils 
follow: 


I believe that this program is one of utmost im- 
portance. I thoroughly think that this should be 
started in the high school beginning with the 
ninth grade. We should have a full time coun- 
selor for conferences. I, myself, think that this 
counseling has done me a great deal of good. 
In my estimation this program is valuable in the 
guidance of students. It has confirmed my hopes 
and wishes by showing me my corresponding abili- 
ties and interests. I feel it would aid others in 
deciding on an occupation successfully if they 
weren't sure or had not certain aims. 


I think it would be very helpful if started in 
grade school and carried through high school 
I hope that the guidance program is added to 
the curriculum of the Pleasant Valley Public 
Schools. 

I don’t believe I have wasted my time; however, 
it would be much better if the program was given 
at the first year in high school or earlier. I 
don’t believe the counselor should influence the 
student in his choice. For some students it may 
take longer, they may be in doubt for some time. 
This would be a case where the counselor might 
have some influence. 

I believe the guidance program would be good, 
especially if offered throughout the four years of 
high school. It would help students decide on 
the courses they wish to take and the vocations 
they desire to enter, or, if they have already de- 
cided, it would give them the courage of their 
convictions. 

I believe the counseling program is well worth 
the time used. It helped to confirm my beliefs 
of likes and dislikes and capabilities. I would 
recommend the help of counseling to any and all 
students, even though they may not think it will 
help them. 


‘ 

The comments by pupils showed over- 
enthusiasm for guidance services.  Al- 
though they realized only partially the bene- 
fits from comprehensive guidance services, 
each pupil had progressed toward self- 
direction and provision was made for the 
follow-up of general clinical counseling 
with these six pupils. The next year after 
the miniature guidance 
demonstrated, a full-time 
employed by the Pleasant Valley School sys- 
tem and a faculty guidance committee was 
functioning. 

After the miniature guidance program 
was used in the Pleasant Valley Public 
Schools, it was used in several other Wyo- 
ming schools and met with success in each. 
In 1949 it was described by the writer in the 
Western Regional Guidance Conference, 
which was held that year in Salt Lake City. 
Since 1949 it has been tried and found 
successful not only in Wyoming, but in 
other states of the western region. Its par- 
tial description has been recorded here with 
hopes that it will be helpful to guidance 
workers in other parts of the country. 


program was 


counselor was 





counseling 


VETERANS UNDER THE NEW LAW 





HE VETERANS’ Readjustment Assistance 
T Act of 1952 (Public 550, 82nd Congress) 
signed by the President on July 16, 1952, 
provides education and training benefits 
for veterans who have performed active 
military duty since June 27, 1950. Although 
this legislation is the counterpart of Public 
346, 78th Congress as amended, which pro- 
vided education and training benefits for 
veterans of World War II, it differs materi- 
ally from that Act in several respects which 
bear directly upon the providing of voca- 
tional counseling in connection with ad- 
ministering the new law. The major dif- 
ferences are briefly summarized as follows: 


¢ The purpose of the Act is made explicit 
in Title I thereof, namely, to provide voca- 
tional readjustment and to restore lost edu- 
cational opportunities thereby aiding eli- 
gible veterans to attain the educational and 
training status they might nodmally have as- 
pired to and obtained had they not entered 
military service. Vocational readjustment 
was not specified as a purpose of Public 346. 
e In order to pursue education or training 
under the law each eligible veteran must 
select an educational, professional, or voca- 
tional objective and a program of education 
or training designed to assist him in reach- 
ing his objective. Public 346 did not re- 
quire the veteran to select an objective. 

e After a veteran initiates a program of 
education or training, not more than one 
change of program can be authorized under 
any circumstances. Under Public 346 there 
was no fixed limit upon the number of times 
a veteran could change his course of train- 
ing provided certain conditions were met. 

e In addition to authorizing the VA to 
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provide “educational and vocational guid- 
ance” as was done under Public 346, the 
new law empowers the VA to pay the cost 
of travel incurred by a veteran who is re- 
quired by the VA to report for educational 
and vocational guidance. 

¢ Under the new law the maximum period 
of entitlement is 36 months while under 
Public 346 the maximum period of entitle- 
ment was 48 months. 


In view of: the shorter period of entitle- 
ment most veterans will have under this 
law; the necessity for the veteran to choose 
a definite objective prior to entrance into 
training; and of the veteran’s being limited 
to only one change of program—the selec- 
tion of a suitable objective by each veteran 
before entering training under the new law 
becomes crucially important. 

It will be the policy of the VA to encour- 
age eligible veterans to obtain vocational 
counseling either from non-profit school, 
college, or community counseling centers or 
through the counseling service provided by 
the VA before finally determining their ob- 
jectives and outlining their programs of 
education or training. The VA will pro- 
vide vocational counseling to any eligible 
veteran upon his request either prior to his 
entrance into training for the purpose of 
aiding him in selecting an objective which 
is in keeping with his aptitudes, abilities, 
and interests, or while he is in training for 
the purpose of assisting him to confirm his 
objective as suitable or decide upon a 
change of objective and program. Any 
veteran who fails to make satisfactory prog- 
ress in the program he initially enters will 
be required to undergo counseling before 
changing to another objective and program, 
and if his unsatisfactory progress is found 
to be for reasons beyond his control, he will 
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be assisted in selecting an objective which 
is found through counseling to be in keep- 
ing with his aptitudes, abilities, and inter- 
ests. 

It will be recognized that the emphasis in 
the law upon the veteran's selecting a defi- 
nite objective, and the limitation to only 
one change in objective and program set 
the stage for an acid test of vocational coun- 
seling. Without doubt, both the assistance 
vocational counseling is able to provide and 
the necessary limitations of vocational coun- 
seling in terms of validity of prediction will 
be dramatized as never before. The VA is 
not unmindful of this. In an effort to im- 


prove the quality of its counseling the Ad- 


visement and Guidance Service has em- 
barked upon a long-range program of staff 
development and professional up-grading of 
counselor personnel. It is intended that 
this be accomplished through the employ- 
ment of higher prefessional standards in the 
recruiting of counselors; through a_ sys- 
tematic program of in-service training of 
incumbent personnel; and through encour- 
aging, and if possible, aiding those incum- 
bent counselors who have not completed 
their formal professional training to take 
additional training. 

It is anticipated that the VA counseling 
load will be materially increased above cur- 
rent levels by the new law. The extent of 
the increase is difficult to predict before 
some experience is had in administering 
the law, particularly since the bulk of the 
demand for counseling services will stem 
from voluntary requests. In providing vo- 
cational counseling services for this in- 
creased load it will be the policy of the VA 
to utilize the services of contract guidance 
centers to the maximum. This will neces- 
sitate early negotiation for the re-opening 
of guidance centers in many areas where 


such centers have closed in recent years. 

In view of plans announced by the 
Armed Forces for the rotation of personnel 
(which should result in a more gradual 
flow of such personnel back to veteran status 
than was true with rapid demobilization at 
the close of WWII), it is expected that the 
counseling load and the training load will 
remain at a relatively constant level and 
will not be subject to the violent fluctua- 
tions which have so far characterized the 
VA education and training program. If 
this proves to be the case, it will be possible 
to administer the program in a more stable 
manner based on long range plans. More- 
over, it will make VA employment more at- 
tractive to well-trained counselors in that 
successive waves of reduction in force will 
no longer be anticipated. It is to be noted 
that the program provided by the new law 
will continue for a period of seven years be- 
yond the expiration of the present national 
emergency. 

As this goes to press the VA is undertak- 
ing to recruit a limited number of coun- 
selor personnel. Every effort will be made 
in this recruitment to attract counselors 
with a rich background of professional 
training and experience. This is the first 
opportunity the VA has had to dip into the 
reservoir of counselors who have completed 
their professional training since the close of 
World War II, many of whom have had 
previous experience in the Advisement and 
Guidance program, either in the VA or in 
contract guidance centers, but have been 
separated from the program as a result of 
reduction in force. Likewise, it is hoped 
that educational institutions will be able to 
draw from the same reservoir of profession- 
ally trained counselors to staff newly opened 
guidance centers and to expand staff at 
those centers currently in operation. This 
program offers a very real challenge and op- 
portunity to professionally trained coun- 
selors. It not only offers the counselor 
greater stability of tenure than has been ex- 
perienced thus far in the VA counseling pro- 
gram but it also provides opportunity for 
professional leadership and satisfaction in 
bringing a constantly improving quality of 
counseling services to veterans. 








EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





A Main Objective of Secondary Education 


ROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS exert a tre- 
p mendous influence in the improvement 
of educational and community services for 
children and youth. The National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals wel- 
comes the newly unified American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association as a po- 
tentially strong colleague in the further 
strengthening of such services. 

A main objective of modern secondary 
education is to train students for economic 
competence. A major concern of the 


principal is to build a program which meets 

the desires and potentialities of students. 
If the principal is to organize such a pro- 

gram, and successfully carry it into effect, he 


must achieve an understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in vocational guidance, and 
secure the services of those who can best 
help him. A program that meets student 
needs offers vocational exploratory courses, 
provides the services of counselors who by 
training and inclination are prepared to 
give satisfactory guidance, and take ad- 
vantage of the advice of employers, pro- 
fessional men, labor representatives, and 
other able citizens. 

All guidance leaders, lay or professional, 
must be alert not only to the value of a 
study of occupations, but also to the worth 
of work experience, visits to industrial 
plants, offices, shops, construction jobs, and 


all other vocational endeavors observable 
within reach of the school, and to the neces- 
sity for using advisory committees composed 
of both laymen and school personnel. 
These guidance leaders must be equally 
alert to prevent students from automatically 
following a parent’s business, profession, or 
trade; from entry into white-collar jobs de- 
spite aptitudes for better paid industrial 
jobs, and from acceptance of the first avail- 
able job. 

The program for the junior high school 
should be limited to explorations into the 
broad field of occupations. Specialized 
training belongs in the senior high school 
and the college. 

Well considered, properly developed job 
counseling and training should lead students 
to learn the facts about what they can do, 
how much they can earn, what they must 
know to succeed in any given occupation. 

The objective of economic competence 
is reached by students when they are served 
by competent counselors. School admin- 
istrators and professional guidance workers 
must work together in making such services 
available to all of our youth.—Haro tp B. 
Brooks, President, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (Principal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
Long Beach, California). 


BALANCING REALITIES WITH THE IDEAL 


A school system, in attempting to develop a (guidance) program which conforms 
to postulated criteria, should start from where it finds itself and do the best 
with what it has. This does not imply a compromise with reference to the quality 
and extent of guidance services. It simply means that the initiation and expan- 
sion of guidance services must be based upon the realities inherent in a given 


situation. ... 


A dynamic, well-rounded program expands steadily in the direction 


of a projected ideal which has been developed in the light of the school’s full 
potential for development.—"Vocational Educators at Minneapolis Session 
Spoke Up for Vocational Guidance” in February American Vocational Journal. 








WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





C. Gicpert WRENN, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
-and chairman of the Publications Commit- 
tee of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, received an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature from Willam- 
ette University, Salem, Oregon, this past 
June. Dr. Wrenn also led a two-week 
workshop in advanced counseling at the 
University of British Columbia, Victoria, 
in July, and lectured at workshops at Texas 
Technical College and the College of Puget 
Sound. ‘ 


Monty F. Jonnson, who was a Vocational 
Adviser for VA for six years, is now a Train- 
ing Officer in the General Fields in 
Okinawa. His job is to assist supervisors, 
foremen, and others handling people, to 
develop their supervisory capacities. 


Lyte M. Spencer, President of Science 
Research Associates, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute, national associa- 
tion of educational publishers. 


Epwarp O. Hascatt is on the head- 
quarters staff of American schools in Europe 
as an educational specialist in guidance and 
testing. American Schools in Europe, first 
established in 1946 by the Department of 
the Army for the children of American per- 
sonnel in Germany, now has schools also in 
Austria, England, France, and Trieste. 


Marcaret C. WELLS, formerly Dean of 
Women at Carroll College in Wisconsin, 
has been appointed Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents at Chico State College in California. 


Leo GoLpMAN, Assistant Professor of 
Education at the University of Buffalo, has 


assumed part-time duties as Acting Director 
of the Vocational Counseling Center of the 
University. 


Joun B. Carrutners, formerly Director 
of Guidance, Caribou High School, Cari- 
bou, Maine, is now Director of Guidance 
at Eden Central School, Eden, New York. 


THELMA GwINN THuRSTONE, until re- 
cently Director of the Division of Child 
Study of the Chicago Public Schools, is now 
Professor of Education at the University of 
North Carolina. Her husband, L. L. 
Tuurstone, has retired from his University 
of Chicago professorship, joined the North 
Carolina faculty also as Professor of Psy- 


chology. 


Rosert E. Wurtz is now Director of 
Guidance in Warrensburg Central School in 
New York. Previously he was a vocational 
counselor at the University of Buffalo. 


Joun A. Kusiak is now Chief of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for the’ Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational Adult Educa- 
tion. Before assuming his new duties on 
April 1, he was Wisconsin Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Counseling. 


Members of the new Commission on 
Student Life, which is to continue and 
broaden the program of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work of the American 
Council on Education, include E. G. Wi- 
LIAMSON, Dean of Students, University of 
Minnesota. 


Joun C. CLEVENGER has accepted the posi- 
tion as Dean of Students at Washington 
State College. He was formerly Dean of 
Student Affairs at Colorado A&M. 


Joseru C. Heston beginning this fall will 
be Associate Dean of Students, Fresno State 
College, California. He was formerly the 
Director of the Bureau of Testing and Re- 
search at DePauw University. 


James D. Mathisen is new State Super- 
visor of Guidance Services for North 
Dakota. 





Association Activities 





The A.P.G.A. Takes Shape: A Progress Report 


HE MOMENTUM WHICH the Association 
T gained at the Los Angeles convention 
has increased during the summer months 
and has launched The American Personnel 
and Guidance Association on _ what 
promises to be a highly successful and active 
year. 

At the time of going to press, member- 
ship is over 2,000 ahead of the same period 
last year. Attractive quarters have been se- 
cured in the “coach house” of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association's new build- 
ing in Washington. When Campbell 
Beard resigned his NVGA post to accept 
other employment, the Executive Council 
appointed Willa Norris as Acting Executive 
Secretary of the APGA. Her experience 
as Assistant Executive of the NVGA, her 
advanced training in the personnel and 
guidance field, and her experience in com- 
munity agencies qualify her particularly 
well to direct the home office affairs of the 
Association during its formative years. 
Nancy Shivers continues as Assistant Editon 
of the JOURNAL. 

JourNAL: The Editorial Board of the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, succes- 
sor to Occupations, has worked hard to 
make the Journal reflect the broader nature 
of the Association and to enable it to meet 
the needs of all members. Articles sched 
uled for fall publication include a_ wide 
range of topics such as guidance for the 
gifted, effective use of human _ resources, 
professional training, employment counsel 
ing, community surveys, adult guidance, 
group work, job previews, guidance in the 
small school, citizenship and student activ! 
ties, group morale and discipline in the 
college residence hall, and evaluation olf 
guidance practices. The many popular 
features of Occupations will be retained. 

Committees: The committee on planning 
for the APGA Placement Office is laying the 
groundwork for an effective placement pro- 
gram. ‘This service should be particularly 


valuable to young members of the Associa- 
tion. The committee on Cooperation with 
Business and Industry is exploring possible 
activities in this important area. With 
manpower problems and efficient use of 
human resources, one of our most pressing 
problems, the work of the Manpower Utili- 
zation Committee assumes deep signifi- 
cance. 

Another new committee which reflects 
the unity of personnel work as represented 
by APGA is the Committee on the Com- 
munity Organization for Guidance. This 
committee hopes to make a significant con- 
tribution to the coordination of guidance 
by studying successful programs, making 
recommendations for desirable procedures 
and publicizing effective practices. The 
Research Committee has been appointed 
with the responsibility of stimulating re- 
search, serving as a clearing house and ad- 
visory body for research in progress, and 
proposing problems needing study. Still 
other new committees which reflect the 
broadened activity of the new Association 
are the Committee on Public Affairs, the 
Yearbook Committee, the Radio and Tele- 
vision Committee, and the Public Relations 
Comunittee. 

The Development and Activities Com- 
mittee has members scattered throughout 
the country who in turn serve as chairmen 
of sub-committees composed of APGA mem- 
bers in their area. This committee is an 
‘idea” committee charged with the responsi- 
bilitv of discussing the activities of the As- 
sociation and making recommendations to 
the officers or other committees. It provides 
an opportunity for the greatest possible 
number of members to make their views 
felt and to participate in APGA affairs. 

In addition to the new committees listed 
above, APGA is continuing the significant 
work of former committees in such impor- 
tant areas as Professional Training, Licens- 
ing and Certification, International Rela- 





tions, Ethical Practices, and Regional Con- 
ferences. Committee Chairmen are listed 
on the inside back cover. There are addi- 
tional committees working on particular 
organizational aspects of APGA which will 
be described later. 

The various divisions have likewise 
launched complete programs in their own 
areas including plans for divisional news- 
letters, a Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
special study commissions and related activi- 
ties. 

The 1953 convention will be held at the 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, March 29—April 2, 
with “Human Resources and Manpowe1 
Utilization” as its theme. 

The officers of the Association have estab- 
lished three broad objectives to guide APGA 
in the immediate future. The first is to 
initiate a broad program of professional 
activities which will meet the needs of 
\PGA members. The number of commit- 
tees working on significant problems, the 
new JOURNAL, the projected yearbook, and 
the beginning of a Placement Office il- 
lustrate the efforts to achieve this objective. 

The second objective is to secure as large 


a degree of participation by members in the 
activities of the Association as possible. 
Thus, they are recommending that Branches 
develop a committee structure roughly 
parallel to that outlined above and that 
Branch committees work cooperatively as 
sub-committees or “action” arms of the na- 
tional committees. Further, members de- 
siring to serve on any one of the national 
committees should write the APGA presi- 
dent. In so far as possible, they will be ap- 
pointed to the committees of their choice. 

The third objective is to expand the mem- 
bership of the Association in order to serve 
the broadest possible group of personnel 
and guidance workers. Every effort should 
be made locally to invite colleagues and 
persons in related fields to join APGA and 
to take an active part in its activities. With 
a broad membership base, an active partici- 
pating group of members and a varied pro- 
gram of professional activities, the APGA 
will be well launched on its career as the 
professional organization representing the 
entire personnel and guidance field.— 
Rosert H. SHAFFER, President (Septem- 
ber 1, 1952). 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL COUNSELOR ASSOCIATION 


The American School Counselor Association, a proposed new Division of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, is now accepting membership 
applications. Local school guidance workers who have had a minimum of eight 
semester hours in mental hygiene, introduction to guidance services, testing, and 
counseling may qualify for membership in the Association. Training equivalent 
to the above is acceptable. Membership is restricted to persons who are actu- 
ally devoting released school time or who are employed full time in some aspect 
of guidance work in local schools. Applications for membership are available 
upon request to Edward C. Roeber, National Membership Chairman, 113 Hill 
Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

It is anticipated that ASCA will obtain final approval as an APGA division 
early in the fall. When such final approval has been given, ASCA members 
will pay $6.00 annual dues and will receive a subscription to the PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, successor to Occupations. 





Abolition of U. S. Guidance Office 


Last April, personnel and guidance 
workers throughout the country were 
shocked to hear of the abolition of the Guid- 
ance and Personnel Services Branch, Voca- 
tional Education Division, U. S. Office of 
Education. The immediate cause of the 
action by the Commissioner of Education 
was a cut in the administrative funds for the 
Vocational Education Division appropri- 
ated by the Congress. 

The president of the APGA appointed a 
special investigating committee to investi- 
gate the circumstances surrounding this 
action, and to make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the association. This in- 
vestigating committee, which went to work 
immediately, consisted of Mitchell Dreese, 
(chairman), of George Washington Univer- 
sity; Carroll L. Shartle of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and E. G. Williamson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This committee had 
a meeting with Commissioner McGrath and 
various members of his staff in the latter 


part of April. Following this meeting, they 
submitted 10 specific questions to the Com- 
missioner to which he replied in consider- 
able detail. 

A complete copy of the committee's re- 
port is available from the National APGA 


Office. In its summary and recommenda- 
tions, the committee commented that “the 
decision to affect the total economy by 
eliminating the branch along with distrib- 
utive education was purely discretionary 
with the Commissioner, for in neither the 
House nor the Senate was there any criti- 
cism of, or objection to, the guidance 
service . 

It further commented that “Commis- 
sioner McGrath has taken the position that 
the interests of vocational education are 
best served by eliminating the supporting 
guidance service in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation rather than absorbing the cut by 
affecting economies across the board in the 
Vocational Education Division. He has 
stated categorically that the Branch is be- 
ing abolished purely on fiscal grounds and 
that he has no criticism of the quality of 
the guidance service or the competency of 


the incumbents. He has expressed his con- 
tinuing interest in guidance and has 
promised to establish a comprehensive 
guidance service in another division as soon 
as budget permits. In view of budget re- 
strictions and political uncertainties, it is 
difficult to estimate when or if this will 
occur.” 

At the close of its report, the committee 
recommended, among other things, that 
APGA make immediate representation to 
the Commissioner of Education in an effort 
to have him maintain at least a skeleton 
staff in the Branch until a more compre- 
hensive guidance organization could be con- 
stituted in another division. They further 
recommended that representation be made 
to the Federal Security Administrator and 
to friends of guidance and _ personnel 
services in the House and Senate to secure 
adequate support for these services. In so 
far as there was time remaining in the 
hectic days preceding the close of the con- 
gressional session, the recommendations 
were followed. 

The Commissioner has called a meeting of 
various representatives of APGA divisions, 
and other national organizations interested 
in guidance and personnel work, to be held 
in Washington on September 8 and 9, to 
consider what services the U. S. Office of 
Education should provide in the area of 
personnel and guidance, and what type of 
organization within the office can best pro- 
vide these services. The Commissioner will 
then base his request for funds in the U. S. 
Office’s budget for 1953-1954 on the recom- 
mendations of the conference. It may be 
necessary for guidance workers throughout 
the country to express their concern to their 
congressmen and senators regarding the in- 
adequate financial provision for guidance 
services in the U. S. Office of Education. 

The members of APGA will be kept in- 
formed regarding developments. The 
speedy and effective work of the investi- 
gating committee has undoubtedly been of 
great value to the guidance movement 
throughout the country.—ROBERT SHAFFER. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





This column discusses audio-visual media 
for group guidance and for counselor train- 
ing. Films, film strips, charts, and graphs 
are the main media treated. 

Why devote a column to audio-visual 
materials in guidance? We think because: 
(1) They can help counselors to bring the 
world into the classroom. Miller’s studies 
show that movies on occupations are very 
successful. (2) Research studies show that 
students learn effectively from movies. Oc- 
casional case studies, like that of Ada 
Adams, teach more than some books in 
psychology. (3) People remember the audio- 
visual materials. First impact is greater as 
well as more permanent learning. (4) 
Audio-visual materials, carefully selected, 
provide an effective stimulus to learning, 
good focal — for discussion. There are 
‘at least a half dozen films in psychology 
which keep the audience sitting on the 
edges of their seats. (5) They provide a 
variety of approaches to the same subject. 
(6) There is a very real demand for audio- 
visual materials in guidance, and readers of 
this JouRNAL have asked for help in select- 
ing such materials! 


Attention has been invited in this column 
to films in the mental health area, produced 
by the National Film Board of Canada, 
distributed by McGraw-Hill’s text-film de- 
partment, and available for rental in vari- 
ous film centers. 


Breakdown (l6-mm., sound, 42 min., 
$150.00), an excellent film, was reviewed in 
May. In response to mail inquiries, and 
because this series has had a very good re- 
ception from a number of audiences to 
whom we have shown them, we are includ- 
ing in this column some brief descriptive 
notes on the previous films in the series. 


Feelings of Depression (16-mm., sound, 
30 min., $105.00). John, a businessman in 
his early thirties, suffers periods of despond- 
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ency when business reverses coincide with 
his brother’s success in publishing a book. 
Although outwardly devoted to his brother's 
interest, John has been jealous of his brother 
since childhood. His depression is a form 
of self-punishment for his hostile feelings. 
John may recover on his own or, with the 
help of psychiatric treatment, learn to un- 
derstand himself fully. An interesting film 
but the weakest, we think, of the series. 


Feeling of Hostility (16-mm., sound, 27 
min., $95.00). Clare is an outwardly suc- 
cessful but somewhat unhappy person. ‘The 
causes of her feeling of resentment toward 
others and the resulting failure in personal 
relationships are traced in detail from early 
childhood, through an unhappy school life, 
and an intellectually satisfactory but emo- 
tionally frustrating college career, until she 
has arrived in a responsible editorial job in 
a publishing firm, her hostility directed into 
constructive effort. Holds the attention 
through many viewings. Very well received 
by audiences. 


Feeling of Rejection (16-mm., sound, 
23 min., $65.00). Margaret, a 23-year-old 
girl, has physical dieenten without appar- 
ent physical cause. <n ym shows 
her the real cause—childhood over-protec- 
tion and discouragement of her efforts to 
express herself, resulting in a fear of failure 
and an inability to assert herself. When 
Margaret understands her problem, she be- 
gins to develop healthier habits of behavior 
and to break away from the childhood habit 
of blind obedience. Very well acted, many 
insights into behavior causes. 


Over-Dependency (16-mm., sound, 32 min., 
$95.00). Jim, a young commercial artist, 
uses illness as an escape from respon- 
sibility. When the doctor can find no 
physical causes of his illness, he tries to find 
the emotional causes and discovers that Jim 
suffered in childhood from over-dependence 
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on his mother and sister, later transferred to 
his wife. Discussion with his doctor in 
creases his insight into his own behavior 
and he is then able to make a good start in 
standing on his own feet. With so many 
psychosomatic illnesses abroad today, audi- 
ences really identify themselves with this 
one. A good provoker of discussion about 
neuresthenia. 


The most material we have seen packed 
into 32 pages in quite awhile is Setting Up 
Your Audio-Visual Education , Program. 
rhis handbook, published by the Stanford 
University Press, and distributed by the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois, is a gold mine of practical hints on 
visual aid practices. Any user of visual aid 
material, whatever his special interest, needs 
the technical know-how such handbooks 
prov ide. 

As noted previously in this column, Coro- 
net Films has produced a series of films en- 
titled Are You Ready for Service? The 
first 11 of these were reviewed in this col- 
umn, March, 1952. These notes are about 
the final three in the series. 


Communism, twelfth in the series, tries 
to answer the questions: Just what is Com- 
munism? How is it related to us and our 
problems? 

The film depicts the rise of Communist 
dictatorship, and the expansion beyond 
Russia. The fundamentally different posi- 
tions of man in a democracy and man in a 
Communistic society are rather thoroughly 
aired. The claim is made that more than 
80 per cent of the footage in the picture was 
shot in Russia. It is an interesting trave- 
logue, at that. 

rhe film depicts the steps taken to bottle 
up Communism—and the need for contin- 
ued strength and effort to hold Communism 
in check. 


Your Investment in the Future, number 
13 in the series, tries to answer the question, 
“Can the time spent in training be inte- 
grated constructively into a boy's serious 
preparations for his life plans?” This is 
admittedly a thorny question today, when 
a large percentage of inductees become 
riflemen. 

The film tries to show that the services 
are not dead ends in terms of usefulness 
later. It stresses the maturing influences of 


life in the services, such as learning to live 
with all kinds of people, learning to under- 
stand the meaning of taking orders, how to 
get work out of others, developing ability 
to carry through on a job. The opportunity 
to get further education while in the service 
is indicated. 

The point is made that service is an op 
portunity to protect the freedom and the 
good things pretty much taken for granted 
in this country. 


Fourteenth in the series is entitled Why 
You? Questions raised are: Who gets 
lected and why? How to get deferred or out 
of it? How does a selective service board 
work? Should a person enlist? If waiting 
for “greetings,” should one quit school? 

No final solutions are attempted. The 
gist of it is that young men are called be- 
cause they make the best cannon fodder, and 
that selective service seems to be the logical 
answer as to how to get people for an army 
in a democracy. 

As pointed out in the long review in 
March, these movies attempt to help with 
challenging problems which young men of 
today face. The individual films vary in 
quality and one wonders if a select six 
might do the job of the fourteen. 

The previous review in March and this 
one were meant to be descriptive. Evalua- 
tive reports on their use would be welcome. 

The manuals accompanying the Coronet 
series Are You Ready for Service? are very 
well made up. They contain background 
information about each film, suggestions for 
using the film as core for a week’s unit, a 
description of what will be seen in the film, 
and some suggested discussion questions. 

This column’s appreciation to Coronet 
is extended for their courtesy in supplying 
early prints for review and synopses and 
other materials for the preparation of re- 
views. 

Producers of educational and _psycho- 
logical films could learn something from 
industrial follow-up of films with cartoon 
comic book type material. Cartoon series 
get read, especially if narration and drawing 
are good. On my desk right now is one 
produced by Brevity, Inc., for Ethyl Cor- 
poration. It is called You're the Doctor and 
shows how a good mechanic takes care of 
motors. Bob Brent did the story on this 
and John Rosenberger did the illustrations. 
Such a combination can sell a message. The 
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point here is: educators and film producers 
are getting out excellent materials in filins 
but only in rare instances are they following 
them up. 

Why cannot we get films, accompanied 
by good manuals, with adequate cartoon 
narrative clinching the material, and with 
a recheck, possibly through film strips? 
Most of the time we can get films only. 
Incidentally, it is amazing how few films 
have manuals to accompany them, although 
every text on visual aid says “study the 


manual carefully before showing the film.” 


The High Wall (16-mm., sound, 32 min., 
$90.00). McGraw-Hill. This is the case 
study of an insecure boy swallowed up in a 
rigid home life, and what happened to his 
personality as a result. The film was pro- 
duced under the joint sponsorship of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
the State of Illinois Departments of Public 
Information and Mental Health, and the 
Columbia Foundation, San Francisco. 

The film shows Tom and Peter in a hos- 
pital, landed there as casualties in a gang 
battle. A psychiatrist and social worker 
reconstruct the background and the story 
concerns what produced the tensions and 
maladjustments. 

Tom's parents, feeling insecure in their 
business and social life, surround themselves 
with the “satisfactions” of prejudice. Any- 
thing but their way of doing things and 
their group is castigated and despised. Tom 
is the product: bitter, frustrated, insecure— 
he feels the need to show his superiority. 
He gets aggressive, blatantly so. Laura, his 
sister, with greater stability of character, 
has resisted her parents’ moulding, and 
grows up accepting people and happy. 

Two lessons come out: that home life 
which is rigid, demanding and cold can 
foster fear, frustration and hatred, and that 
narrow and bigoted thinking can get easily 
passed along. The point is made that 
educators and parents have to help people 
to get rid of prejudices and aggressions, get 
used to working with and accepting people 
with different faces and accents, and above 
all, be solicitous to surround them with love, 
security, and success. 

The High Wall is quite real and absorb- 
ing. It raises good questions for discussion 
in the adult groups to which we have shown 
it. It is especially useful for community and 
group relations. 


The film is widely available now for 
rental as well as purchase. Consult your 
nearest film rental library or your nearest 
Anti-Defamation League office. 


Out of True (16-mm., sound, 41 min., 
$150.00). A British film. Crown Film Unit. 
Philip Leacock, Director. The story of a 
girl who has more problems than she can 
handle, particularly her relationship with 
her mother-in-law, who resembles too 
closely her own domineering mother. 

This is the story of a typical case ol 
mental illness which shows not only the 
incidence of the problem but a number ol 
modern treatments used in psychiatric 
hospitals. 

Action and pace are rapid. Subject tried 
suicide, and is put in a mental hospital. 
Most of the film depicts care there, in the 
manner of Breakdown, previously reviewed. 
Treatment shown in the hospital is fairly 
complete, with testing, individual and group 
therapy, and other aspects of hospital care. 
Attitudes which brought on the probleins 
are indicated. There is more on causation 
in this film than in Breakdown. 

Audiences who have seen Out of True 
liked it better than Breakdown although 
your reviewer disagreed with their verdict. 
Jane Hylton’s performance as the girl who 
is “out of true” is excellent. The subject 
of the film becomes unable to make the 
distinction between the world of dreams 
and the world of reality. Audiences identify 
themselves with this struggle. 

The direction of this film is excellent as 
is the photography and acting. The psy 
chology in it is technically correct and up 
to date. The British dialogue is somewhat 
hard to understand on first viewing. 

For adult audiences, under guidance of 
psychologically trained interpreter, to show 
some causes of mental illnesses, their nature 
and treatment. 

This film goes well with the Canadian 
series of Mental Health Films, Feelings of 
Hostility, Over-Dependency, and the like 
previously noted in this column. 

The film may be purchased from Inter 
national Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, or borrowed 
from your State mental health authority, o1 
may be rented from agencies such as the 
New York University Film Library. 

The authors of this column appreciate 
its readers’ suggestions.—W. D. WUILKINs. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ Have you read “Every Child Has a Gift” 
by Hughes Mearns in the July Readers 
Digest? While superficially it is a heart- 
warming story of the experiences of a 
teacher, its greater mp nee lies in the 
revealed philosophy of education and prac- 
tice by a teacher who was fully aware of his 
oe py to discharge what we identify 
today as the guidance function. 


@ Although, as usual, pretty heavily laden 
with fare too advanced and technical to be 
of practical use to the run of the mill coun- 
selor, the spring issue of Educational and 
Psychological Measurement carries three 
articles of interest and practical value. 
John W. Gustad writes on “Factors Asso- 
ciated With Social Behavior and Adjust- 
ment: A Review of the Literature”; E. G. 
Williamson and Donald Hoyt explore 
“Measured Personality Characteristics of 
Student Leaders” (this on the college level), 
and Arthur Steinberg discusses “The Rela- 
tion of Vocational Preference to Emotional 
Adjustment.” 


@ Have you read the report from Dael 
Wolfie of the National Research Council 
on the results of the analysis of intelligence 
reflected by college entrance exams on 
27,000 recent satnapedientes and post- 
graduates? Newsweek, May 5, 1952, con- 
denses it with the statement that physics 
students have twice as many in the top 
score bracket as the average for all other 
fields of study. Other fields are named 
giving the bright and the not-so-bright con- 
tenders. 


@ Overlooked, much to his regret, by this 
columnist during the past year is the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Educational Research 
published by the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
Hereafter he'll follow it more closely, but 
for the time being attention is called to the 
January issue which contains “An Informal 
Approach to In-Service Training” (practi- 
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cal application of dynamics of participative 
groups); “Students’ Reaction to General 
Psychology Course” (about two-thirds of the 
high school students indicated that they 
liked the course even though it could and 
should be improved) and “Grade Placement 
of Secondary School Pupils in Relation to 
Age and Ability.” The March issue in- 
cludes “Should College Students Be Told 
Their Intelligence Test Scores?” (yes, if 
frank and accurate reports are made to 
those who want to know) and Benjamin J. 
Kremen’s “Evaluation of the Guidance 
Services in the High Schools of Fresno 
County” (lots of improvement possible, but 
things are looking up) And in May we 
find “Techniques and Findings of Student 
Follow-Up Studies in California @ review 
of theses) and “Analysis of Student Per- 
sonnel Problems and Counseling at Junior 
College Level.” 


@ With the May issue of The High School 
Journal the series on “Relating the High 
School Program to the Needs of Adoles- 
cents” to which the entire Volume 35 has 
been devoted is completed. Ethical ma- 
turity is explored in this last issue. Educa- 
tional and vocational needs — in 
the March issue and recreational needs in 
that for April. 


# Please don’t miss the new official journal 
of the Adult Education Association which 
started publication in May under the name 
Adult Leadership. The June issue puts 
the spotlight on leadership, devoting the 
entire issue to that subject by means of some 
clever cartoons captioned “Lapses in 
Leadership,” an evaluative check list on 
leadership, and articles long and short in- 
cluding a clever and penetrating piece by 
Malcolm S. Knowles which trumpets “Move 
Over, Mr. Robert” to he of the Rules. An 
excerpt: “Don’t misunderstand us, Gen- 
eral. We're not saying there’s never an 
occasion for a group to vote. We are saying 
that parliamentary law is sort of trigger- 





happy about the business of voting. Par- 
liamentary law makes voting the normal 
method of making decisions. We say it 
should be reserved until all chance of get- 
ting consensus has been exhausted. Con- 
sensus, or general agreement, should be the 
normal method.” The July-August issue is 
stg over to utilizing resources such as 
ilms, speakers, question and answer 
periods, and books and libraries and closes 
with “Looking for Answers” which drama- 
tizes democratic group action in a com- 
munity in exploring youth problems and 
planning for a guidance center. Adult 
Education promises to tell us in the Septem- 
ber issue why Farmer Bender stomped out 
of the meeting during a discussion on 
schools. 


@ One aspect of the inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity is discussed by William 
H. Warren, Jr., in the April College and 
University. “Who Receives Our Scholar- 
ships?” concludes that “The processes of 
social, economic and institutional selection 
seem to favor children of well-educated 


pom in i fo occupations at the 


igher income levels with small families 
living in urban areas.” 


gs Objection to the common tendency to 
equate adjustment with the achievement 
of content, the confusion between disparate 
categories of ee in social, poston 
moral and like fields, and the moral evalua- 
tion of adjustment is voiced by Hector 
Chevigny in the April New Outlook for the 
Blind. His discussion, approached from 
the standpoint of his experiences since los- 
ing his sight, and his recommendation that 
the term “reorganization” be recognized as 
a form of adjustment deserve careful consid- 
eration of counselors in their attempt to 
clarify terminology. He says, apparently 
with special application to the handi- 
capped, “In all debate on the nature of 
adjustment, one post will be safe to tie to, 
namely, that in the process of adjustment 
the attempt on the part of the individual 
is to preserve his life at the lowest cost to 
his F sara economy and his pride. The 
inward truth will always reduce to this, 
and what may appear contradictory on the 
surface, in the ies of outward behavior, 
must be appraised in the light of the indi- 
vidual’s sum total of constitutional endow- 
ment and all his background.” 
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@ One of the best journal articles we have 
seen on the subject of “Basic Steps in De 
veloping a Guidance Program” is that by 
William Coleman in the April Clearing 
House. Written in non-technical language 
and directed at principals, it recommends 
a survey of the present situation, outlines a 
guidance program and discuss an organi- 
zation in terms of fundamentals. Failure 
to recommend provisions for trained leader- 
ship of a modest sort is considered by this 
reviewer to be its one important defect. A 
fairly good bibliography is appended. 


@ Orchids to Virginia Bailard for pointing 
out an aspect of guidance at the elementary 
school level which heretofore has been ig 
nored. “Vocational Guidance Begins in 
Elementary Grades” she avers in the April 
Clearing House and points out that the 
“elementary grades can well be, and in most 
cases are, the important levels at which 
children can begin to form their ideas about 
vocations.” With this “can be” this re 
viewer agrees wholeheartedly; with the 
“are” he has serious doubts judged in the 
typical elementary school. All evidence 
points to a serious deterioration of realistic 
attitudes toward vocations when those held 
by small children are compared with the 
inordinate ambitions Gasket by high 
school students. What happens and what 
doesn’t happen during the five or six inter- 
vening years? 


es A solution for the perenial problem of 
getting counselees to the counselor in be- 
ginning programs of guidance services is 
suggested in April Texas Outlook. War- 
ren C. Bonney, in “Theme Writing and 
Guidance” describes how the counselor can 
cooperate with the English teacher and as- 
sist students in obtaining data for English 
themes on vocations. 


w There goes through the hands of this 
reviewer a stream of what might best be 
described as news bulletins which are pub 
lished by a variety of institutions, agencies, 
and organizations. It is —— to re 
view them adequately, and calling attention 
to specific articles is of little practical use 
fulness because, distribution being limited 
numerically and geographically, such bul- 
letins would not be available to any ap- 
preciable number of the Journal readers. 
Therefore, in behalf of those readers who 
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may not know of bulletins and news let- 
ters to which they might have access and 
which might be useful we call their atten- 
tion to the fact that practically all, if not 
all, of the state supervisors of guidance 
services publish such. Write your state 
supervisor if you are not on his mailing 
list. Others that come to mind at this 
writing are Youth Service News, published 
by the New York State Youth Commission, 
66 Beaver St., Albany 7; Counseling issued 
by The Committee on Counseling, Na- 
tional Board of YMCA's of the U. S., 291 
Broadway, New York 7; Vocationally Speak- 
ing, the official organ of the New York 
Vocational Guidance’ Association, 303 
Washington Street, Brooklyn 1; News Bul 
letin of the New York State Counselors, in 
care of William Tecler, editor, Amsterdam 
Public Schools, Amsterdam, N. Y.; SCPA 
Newsletter, voice of the Southern College 
Personnel Association whose editor is Mel- 
vene Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee; Chi- 
cago Guidance Newsletter, Chicago Public 
Schools, 228 N. LaSalle Street; Guidance 
News, Board of Education, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; Work & Training, 
State Board of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Many bulletins have been missed in 
this brief listing. This column will list 
others and your cooperation in their dis- 
covery is solicited. 


@ All of which reminds us to remind you to 
look up a copy of the new 32-page quar- 
terly of the National Vocational Guidance 
\ssociation which made its debut in Sep 
tember under the title The Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly. It goes out to all 
NVGA Division members. 


w@ In the March issue of Counseling News 
and Views (Division 17 of APA), E. G. 
Williamson points out how “The Working 
Context Helps Determine Professional 
Functions” of the counselor and cites as a 
specific example the disparity and conflict 
between professional codes of ethics and the 
expectations of employers. “Psychologists 
analyze jobs in terms of duties performed 
and abilities and traits required,” says 
Donald FE. Super in the same issue, 
“but tend to neglect to analyze them as 
social institutions, fail to see them in their 
setting as part of the social structure.” He 
proposes closer liaison of counselors with 


economists, sociologists, and cultural an- 
thropologists which would result in journal 
articles and text exploring these important 
cultural implications. 


w As if in answer to this call, the March 
issue of The American Journal of Sociology 
is devoted to the topic “The Sociology of 
Work.” The conflict of workers with man- 
agement as to how much work is to be done 
in a day, the status conflict of the basement- 
dwelling but highly-paid janitor, the career 
of the schoolteacher, the culture of the slum 
boys who fight in the boxing ring for a 
living, the small furrier’s conception of 
security and success, how the Negro labor 
leader gets his job, and the typical routes 
by which men pass from one occupational 
level to another in our theoretically free 
and mobile society. Each paper reports 
original observations of some aspect of a 
certain kind of work—a problem or process 
that might occur, although hidden or in 
some other form, wherever human beings 
engage in the drama of work. 


5“5 


# Ammunition to help explode an oc- 
cupational stereotype regarding librarians 
is found in the June Ist Toledo Blade Pic- 
torial. The ire of Robert D. Franklin, As- 
sistant Director of the Toledo Public 
Library, was aroused by a video reference 
to pulchritude: “She can have librarian hips 
or two wooden legs and it’s all right. a 
The Blade’s pictorial editor investigated 
and drew the conclusion, based on pictorial 
evidence, that “More than just the books 
are stacked at the Library.” This reviewer 
has some reason to believe that counselors 
might obtain copies of tear sheets of this 
article by writing Mr. Franklin. The To- 
ledo Public Library is at $25 Michigan. 


ws Types of tests that are available, where 
they can be obtained, and where informa- 
tion regarding the interpretation and re- 
cording of test results may be found is in- 
formation included in Measurement and 
Cumulative Retford Index by David Segal. 
This valuable mimeographed test bibliogra- 
phy is Misc. 3405 issued by the Office of 
Education. 


s In “Gleanings from Correctional Service 
Regarding Personality Development in 
Educational Institutions” by Norman Fen- 
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ton in the May California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education we find five constructive 
suggestions which includes this one of 
special interest: “In the second place, the 
tragedy of the prison gives evidence of the 
need for more comprehensive counseling 
and guidance of pupils in the schools. 

For nearly all prisoners sent to San Quentin, 
it is a pathetic truth that their first contacts 
with an understanding counselor were not 
as children in the elementary school where 
this should have occurred, but as an adult 
in a State penitentiary.” 


gs Available on interlibrary loan from 
Johns Hopkins University is a study of guid- 
ance services for boys in private schools lo- 
cated in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic states. Single copies of a digest may 
be obtained from the author, Robert L. 
Lamborn, McDonogh School, McDonogh, 
Maryland. All of the 227 schools were 
found to provide guidance services which 
tend to depend primarily on teachers and 
administrators. Educational, personal-so- 
cial and vocational aspects of adjustments 
were given attention to in the order listed. 


ws Some basic issues relating to cooperation 
between the schools and the state employ- 
ment services in the counseling and place- 
ment of youth are highlights of the May 
Employment Security Review. They are 
contained in an article by Max F. Baer, 
president of NVGA. Evelyn Murray con- 
tributes “Youth, Defense, and the Employ- 
ment Counselor” and the issue also contains 
“Youth and the Armed Forces,” “Long- 
Range Needs of Youth,” and “Problems of 
Youth in the Defense Labor Market.” 


we A work experience program embracing 
both in-school and out-of-school activities 
with a frank discussion of some of the prob- 
lems encountered, especially as they per- 
tain to lack of maturity of students, is to 
be found in the March NEA Journal. 
Superintendent John M. Ridgway says: “It 
is interesting to note that parents frequently 
show more interest in having their children 
participate in some phase of school service 
than in extra-class activities.” 


ws The International Journal of Religious 
Education is a special for the month of 
March devoted to church vocations. Of 


greatest usefulness is the chart of 48 church 
vocations giving for each the number now 
estimated so employed, activities involved, 
and requirements for training. “A Poten- 
tial King Finds His Vocation,” “We Serve 
Through the Church,” “Why Go to a 
Church College?,” “Where To Go for Spe- 
cialized Training?,” “They Try It Out Dur- 
ing the Summer” are samples of some of the 
article titles. Copies may be obtained from 
the circulation office located at 79 E. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, for $.25 each. 


@ “The teacher who is seeking mental and 
emouonal maturity for his pupils needs to 
believe that he can realize it for himself 
as well” is one of the statements used to 
introduce the May New York State Educa 
tion. Samples of titles included: “The 
Meaning of Maturity,” “Steps Toward Ma- 
turity,” and “Morale Develops Maturity.” 
We have no adequate definition of matu- 
rity, says John W. McTernan in the first 
article cited, and among the lists of dangers 
that issue therefrom is the tempta- 
tion of teachers to strive for dead-level 
sameness in children’s behavior.” 


@ An appeal for reconsideration and ret- 
rospection of scientific management as ex: 
pounded by Frederick W. Taylor is voiced 
by John T. Diebold in February Advanced 
Management. The author contends that 
scientific management has fallen into such 
disfavor because the followers of the creator 
have not applied it with the human insight 
and understanding which its originator dis 
played. 


@ A preliminary report on a table designed 
for “Predicting Juvenile Delinquency” is 


authored by Eleanor T. Glueck in the May 
Survey. Based on 10 years of research by 
the Gluecks and their co-workers, it is in 
the process of validation. In one applica- 
tion “ it is reported that 91 per cent of 
the delinquents would have been selected 
by the Social Prediction Table; and in the 
second instance, 87 per cent of the boys, 
largely non-delinquent, would have been 
accurately selected had the table been ap- 
plied. Both groups are from different cities 
and are boys of entirely different ethnic 
origin from the original group on which the 
table was constructed.” Five factors make 
up the first table: assertiveness, defiance, sus- 
piciousness, destructiveness, and emotional 
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liability. Outstanding differences in person- 
ality traits classified as adventuresomeness, 
extroversion in action, suggestibility, stub- 
bornness, and emotional stability compose 
the second. The third is based on the re- 
lationship of the child and his family. 


# “Something for the Joads” and “Are 
Children of Migrants Third-Class Citizens?” 
probe into the economic, social and educa- 
tional status and problems of those who 
harvest our crops. Found in the May Survey, 
the first article emphasizes health aspects 
of adults as well as children. The second, 
in The Child for May, leans heavily on 
Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado, but in- 
cludes a map of the United States captioned 
“Travel, Patterns: Migratory Agricultural 
Workers” which will give you some inkling 
that your state may be more involved than 
you think, that is, if you have thought about 
it at all. 


@ A check of The Labor Market and Em- 
ployment Security from January through 
June reminds this reviewer to remind you 
that this publication is one of the best 
sources of information enabling us to keep 
abreast of such topics as the labor market, 
job outlook, recent developments in in- 
dustry, unemployment insurance and the 
veteran in the job market. 


s Two significant articles on guidance and 
personnel services in junior colleges are 
found in the February and March issues of 
Junior College Journal. Arthur E. Traxler 
contributes “Establishing a Functional 
Guidance Program in a Junior College” to 
the February issue, in which he lists and dis- 
cusses 12 essentials of such services. In the 
March issue, J. Anthony Humphreys writes 
under the title “Toward Improved Pro- 
grams of Student Personnel Services.” The 
article is quite comprehensive in covering 
the reasons for ialieanens services, needs, 
benefits, underlying philosophy, definitions 
of terms, and areas of service. 


@ Practicing what she preaches, Esther 


Lloyd-Jones “thinks big” in discussing 
“Leadership in Guidance” in the April 
issue of Teachers College Record. The 
status leader, intent on hierarchy, spends 
much effort on structure, lines of 
communication, functions to be performed, 
and formalized procedures.” The “expert” 
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leader operates on the basis of “desire to 
draw away from others along some scale of 
abilities or knowledge or skills where others 
cannot easily follow.” The “Atlas” leader 
“trusts only himself and his own way of do- 
ing things” and “is compulsive and obses- 
sive in carrying out his purposes.” “The 
chain-reaction leader working with a group 
of students, for example, knows that the 
group can discover through their own co- 
operative activity what is best and how to 
do it far more surely than he alone can do.” 
He knows that growth is a process and gives 
close attention to that process. “He is 


‘ therefore more concerned that groups and 


individuals should learn how to work at 
the solution of problems than he is that they 
should learn his answers."” The latter part 
of the article makes applications to coun- 
selor preparation. 


and these... also: 


“Is This the Job for Me?” in The School Guid- 
ance Worker tor February ‘ “A Review of 
American Labor in 1951” in February Monthly 
Labor Review . . . “Federal Legislation for Migrant 
Children” in March American Child . . . “Guidance 
of College Freshmen in Teacher Education” in 
March Journal of Teacher Education . . . “Psycho- 
Charlatans: They Prey on Human Misery” in 
March Survey ... “A Placement Office—Why and 
How” by Arthur V. Linden in March Journal of 
College Placement . . “Guidance Services for Ex- 
ceptional Children” by George E. Mowrer in March 
and “Guidance: The Vocational Teacher's Special 
Opportunity” by Leo F. Smith and Laurence Lipsett 
in May American Vocational Journal . . . “Nursing 
Education” in April 15 Higher Education 
“Work Experience Programs in Junior College” by 
W. J. Crane in April Junior College Journal .. . 
“Academic Achievement and Strong Occupational 
Level Scores” by John W. Gustad in April Journal 
of Applied Psychology . . . “Social Work Education” 
in May Higher Education . . . “The Dynamics of 
Employee Status” in May Personnel . . . “Predictive 
Value for Academic Achievement of the ACE 
Pyschological Examination Scores” in May Peabody 
Journal of Education . . . “Narcotics” in May Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education .. . “Can 
Parents Afford to Send Their Children to High 
School?” and “The Impact of Social Climates Upon 
a College Class” in May School Review . . . “Boiler 
Inspector Needs Snake Hips” in April and “Occu- 
pation: Janitor” and “Employment Papers Help to 
Protect Young Workers” in May Z/ndustrial Bul- 
letin . “Potential Cooperation in Groups” by 
William H. Brown in May Phi Delta Kappan— 
CLARENCE W. Fatior, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 
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STUDENT DEFERMENT AND NATIONAL 
MAnpower Po icy: A Statement of Policy 
by the Council with Facts and Issues Pre- 
pared by the Research Staff. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 100 
pp. $2.00. 


| fe NATIONAL Manpower Council pre- 
sents in Part I a careful treatment of the 
problems involved in deferment. In order 
that deferment may not turn into exemption 
(through marriage and fatherhood) certain 
changes are recommended in the basic 
policy. Why students are deferred and why 
apprentices should be deferred are given 
careful treatment. Some suggestions are 
made for more effective use of military man- 
power. 

Part II, Facts and Issues of Student Defer- 
ment, presents materials prepared for the 
Council by the research staff. This section 
covers the ways in which the present student 
and apprentice deferment policies operate; 
the size of the manpower pool; the methods 
used for selecting students for deferment; 
problems relating to the financial aspects of 
college attendance and to the effect of com- 
pulsory military service on college finances; 
the need for and supply of skilled and 
specialized personnel, and the relationship 
between democratic values and student de- 
ferment policy. 

Though the Council may not be con- 
vinced that the criteria for student defer- 
ment presently in use (test score and class 
standing) are the best obtainable, one is im- 
pressed with the fact that the Council feels 
that their flexibility is highly important. 
The Council makes a strong case for care- 
ful control of the criteria in order that a 
disproportionate share of deferments will 
not be allotted to certain economic groups 
and the colleges which serve those groups. 

For one who wishes to gain more insight 
into student deferment as it relates to the 
national manpower problem, this is ex- 
cellent reading. In 100 pages and 11 tables, 
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a story has been told.-Grorce E. Mowrer, 
Director, Guidance Services, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 


<> - 


DELINQUENTS IN THE MAKING, by Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 212 pp. $3.00. 


HIS SLENDER VOLUME serves a very useful 

purpose by drawing together into a 
brief space all of the major findings of the 
recently completed 10-year research study 
conducted by the Gluecks and their staff 
of assistants. This study involved the an- 
alysis of some 402 factors investigated to dis- 
cover significant differences and similarities 
that might exist between their sample 
of 500 persistent delinquent boys and a con- 
trol group of non-delinquents similar in 
numbers and matched as to age, ethnic 
background, intelligence, and underprivi- 
leged neighborhood. Detailed exploration 
was made into the social (particularly the 
familial, educational, and leisure time) con- 
ditions and relationships of these youths, 
their physical and constitutional character- 
istics, and their psychiatric and tempera- 
mental qualities (the latter by way of psy 
chiatric studies and Rorschach tests on each 
individual). Coming out of this ambitious 
investigation is probably the most compre- 
hensive mass of empirical data that has 
thus far been drawn by scientific research 
methods to clarify the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. Much of the material veri- 
fies and concretizes the hypotheses about 
causation that have been suggested in the 
past; a considerable part of their observa- 
tions provide new information or disproof 
of former conjectures on the subject. 

No attempt is made in this volume to set 
down the details that may be found in the 
fuller exposition of the research, published 
by the Commonwealth Fund in 1950, Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency. Frequent 
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references are made in this condensed ver- 
sion of the material to the more complete 
data contained in the original volume. 
Some readers will want to consult this 
longer and more technical volume, in par- 
ticular because it was possible there to estab- 
lish the numerous factors that appeared 
to be neutral in the etiology of delin- 
quency (to some of which much importance 
has been attached by other writers) and to 
give the statistical data and the degree of 
significance of correlations observed in 
comparing the two groups of youths as to 
the various traits studied. For most 
specialists in education and personnel work, 
however, and the average reader, this vol- 
ume offers the great virtues of simplicity 
and readability in the summation of a large 
mass of technical research data. 

In this study, as in earlier researches of 
the Gluecks, a major objective was to look 
toward the prediction of behavior, more 
particularly here to criteria for the discovery 
of delinquents upon whom preventive ef- 
forts may be directed through the school 
and the home. There is a concluding chap- 
ter on “Paths to Prevention” exploring 
some of the possible methods of prevention 
of delinquency, and focusing particularly on 
the need to strengthen family life “through 
a large-scale, pervasive, continuous program 
designed to bring to bear all the resources 
of mental hygiene, social work, education, 
and religious and ethical teaching upon 
this central issue” (p. 197). There has been 
some concern expressed among criminol- 
ogists that there might be premature and 
unjustified application of the Glueck pre- 
dictive data to young public school chil- 
dren to determine potential delinquency 
and thus, perhaps, to tag such youngsters 
as “pre-delinquents” and to apply unneces- 
sary and possibly injurious treatment meas- 
ures to them. It has been stressed that the 
Glueck investigation itself was per formed on 
a single group of matured delinquents, that 
the diagnostic tests were conducted by well- 
qualified specialists, and that, therefore, 
their work could not be duplicated by ob- 
‘ected public 


servations on masses of uns 


school children, particularly since special- 
ists in psychiatry, Rorschach analysis, case- 
work and medicine could not generally be 
employed to make the tests and predictions 
or to guide treatment. The Gluecks specifi- 
cally disavow any intention that their data 
should be so used: “The prognostic tables 


should not be used until they have been 
tested on other samples of children than 
those embraced in this research” (p. 205). 
They do point out quite appropriately, 
however, that since it is found that the 
qualities leading to persistent delinquency 
are commonly well established in the young 
child, the community should greatly ex- 
tend its efforts to modify both the psycho- 
logical and social maladjustments of young 
children that too often result in lives of 
crime.—PauL W. Tappan, Professor of 
Sociology and Lecturer in Law, New York 
University. 





<>- 


Our Cuitpren Topay, edited by Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg and the Staff of the 
Child Study Association of America. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1952. 
366 pp. $3.95. 


EADERS WHO seek the latest facts and 

theories of child psychology will not be 
disappointed in this book, but if that is all 
they gain from it they will have missed 
much of its content and subtlety. 

Throughout the book, the child is a 
microcosm. In considering his needs and 
the demands of society upon him, we see 
more clearly our own needs and the de- 
mands of society upon us and understand 
more fully our responses to those demands. 
Thus only can we understand and educate 
the child. Therein lies the profound im- 
port of this symposium. 

The 28 chapters by as many authorities 
are organized into six sections. The first 
gives a midcentury view of children statisti- 
cally and culturally; the second deals with 
the organic, emotional, and educational 
needs of the young child; the third with 
discipline; the fourth with adolescence; 
the fifth with changing educational needs 
and methods, and the last with problems 
of the individual's relationship to society. 

Within that framework the authors have 
discussed such diverse topics as the value 
of an allowance, hereditary characteristics, 
the beginnings of sex identification, the 
value of nursery-school education, the occu- 
pational outlook, the influence of TV, and 
the place of religion in a child’s life. Cata- 
loguing any of the topics, however, destroys 
the real character of the symposium, for 
the whole is much more than the sum of its 
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parts. The whole has a resonance of its own. 

Any chapter has echoes of its own, also, 
that we can continue to hear. One illustra- 
tion will suffice. In speaking of the impor- 
tance of inner consistency in character, Alan 
Gregg distinguishes between morality and 
virtue. He finds that morality, i.e., follow- 
ing the current mores, is often a substitute 
for virtue, 7.¢., action consistent with our 
inner convictions. What reader cannot 
find instances when he was moral 
at the expense of his convictions or virtuous 
at the expense of custom? And recognizing 
his conduct for what it was, not understand 
more fully the response of others to it? 

The last sentence of the book, written by 
Pearl Buck, might but for one mighty omis- 
sion epitomize the book as a whole: “Let 
the life of the world stream through our 
homes and through us all, men and women 
who have children and teach children.” 
That one omission is laughter. 

Joy is mentioned; fullfillment is implied, 
but gaiety and laughter are missing. They, 
too, are part of the life of the world. Ex- 
cept in Dorothy Canfield Fisher's introduc- 
tion and in the occasional whimsy of Fritz 
Redl, change of pace and the light touch 
are absent. That, of course, is fitting in a 
work where the style derives from the con- 
tent and the content ignores them. Our 
children and we ourselves need laughter 
today. But even without it, this book is 
one to be owned, re-read, and savored.— 
BLANCHE B. Pautson, Supervisor, Division 
of Guidance and Counseling, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools 


<> 
Tue Girrep Cuivp, ed. by Paul Witty. 


Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1951. 338 
pp. $4.00. 


HE AMERICAN AssociaTIon for Gifted 
Children brought together 23 authorities 


to prepare this major contribution to the | 


work of the Association. Educational per- 
sonnel workers will find it a valuable con- 
tribution to the theory and practice of de- 
veloping gifted children. The presentation 


is in non-technical language based upon the | 


research literature, and there are many prac- 
tical suggestions for meeting the problems 
of the gifted child. The book takes the 
viewpoint that the gifted child is greatly 
neglected and that “democracy will be real- 
ized in its richest sense by recognizing the 
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Westinghouse Science Scholarship is de- 
scribed as one of the provisions being made 
for gifted children. One chapter is devoted 
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to experience with children talented in the 
Arts. 

(7) Administrative problems in the educa- 
tion of gifted children are discussed in terms 
of administrative devices such as segrega- 
tion and enrichment; and teaching proce- 
dures such as contracts and units of work. 
(8) The editor has prepared a separate chap- 
ter giving a summary and recommenda- 
tions on the education of gifted children 
and youth. This reviewer = not seen a 
better brief statement than this chapter. 

(9) The concluding chapter presents a bib- 
liography including both recently published 
materials and earlier publications. The 
serious student of the gifted would do well 
to use this bibliography as a guide. 


The Gifted Child is written by authors 
recognized as among the best in the field 
and they have used unusual care to keep 
their discussions and recommendations 
within areas justified by the great bulk of 
research without unduly boring the reader 
with details. The greatest value of the 
book lies in its use with teachers and inter- 
ested members of the community.—RaLpu 
BepEL.L, Chief of Technical Assistance in 
Education Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 
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StuDYING STUDENTs: Guidance Methods 
of Individual Analysis, by Clifford P. 
Froehlich and John G. Darley. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1952. 448 


pp. $4.25. 


HE INDISPENSABLE role of personal infor- 

mation in counseling and in other guid- 
ance services suggests the pertinency of 
Studying Students in professional guidance 
literature. The authors have combined a 
delightful mixture of writing skill with 
technical competence and broad —_ 
to produce a volume long needed by guid- 
ance workers. 

Beginning with an analysis of the types 
of information needed about counselors, 
the authors proceed to examine the 
methods, techniques, and _ philosophies 
which lie at the foundation of the task of 
understanding the individual student. 
Chapters 2 and 3 are devoted to discussions 
of statistical methods for analyzing and 
summarizing individual and group test re- 
sults. The reader will be pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that such statistical formulas 
as standard deviation, coefficient of correla- 
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tion, median, and others can be meaninglul 
tools for the guidance worker and teacher. 
This tendency on the part of the authors 
to reduce statistical tools to simple and 
understandable terms is characteristic of 
the entire book. 

The techniques and methods considered 
for gathering and understanding data about 
individuals may be categorized as follows: 
(1) observation; (2) interviewing; (3) self- 
analysis; (4) self-reporting; (5) testing; (6) 
inventorying; and (7) sociometrics. Each 
of these is treated in detail in one or more 
chapters. The general subject of tests and 
inventories, for example, requires no less 
than seven full chapters in the 18-chapter 
volume. 

Guidance workers and teachers who have 
difficulty with the preparation and inter- 
pretation of anecdotal records will find 
Chapter 5 valuable. Those who seek aid 
in improving their understanding and skills 
in interviewing will find Chapter 6 equally 
useful. 

Chapters 10 and 11 offer a down-to-earth 
discussion of scholastic ability and achieve- 
ment. The former considers such aspects of 
the measurement of scholastic ability as the 
Binet scale, the non-verbal feature of mental 
ability tests, the I.Q. as an index of ability, 
and other significant areas related to testing 
for scholastic ability. Chapter 11 presents 
a detailed discussion of scholastic achieve- 
ment, its significance, evaluation, and rela- 
tion to capacities. 

The task of appraising individual inter- 
ests, one which often confounds the guid- 
ance worker, is exhaustively treated in 
Chapter 13. The mistaken assumption that 
interests can be finally “measured,” or that 
inventoried interests do not require verifica 
tion are carefully considered. 
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Studying Students presents a unified ap- 
proach to the problem of developing and 
using the individual inventory. The reader 
is led painstakingly through the gamut of 
devices for gaining a better understanding 
of the individual student. The authors 
have made these devices take on a more 
practicable and friendly look by a highly 
readable treatment of their nature, use, and 
interpretation. 

Fortunately, Studying Students will be 
equally helpful to elementary and secondary 
school teachers, administrators, visiting 
teachers, counselors, and other school per- 
sonnel concerned as much or more with 
“learning” pupils as with teaching them. 

In addition to helpful examples of tech- 
niques for studying students, this book con- 
tains a great deal of source materials related 
to tests, inventories, and other ways of 
analyzing the individual student. Studying 
Students combines in revised form some of 
the good content and features,of Guidance 
Testing and Testing and Counseling High 
School Students, written by Froehlich and 
Darley, respectively. In addition, it goes 
quite far beyond these two volumes in mak- 
ing the process of understanding the in- 
dividual a live and challenging one. It 
provides a tool for counselor trainers to 
offer now a comprehensive area of study 
related to the individual inventory. More- 
over, it will be helpful to staffs as an in- 
service training volume.—GLENN E. SMITH, 
Chief, Guidance Services Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 
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METHODS FOR 
by Glyn 
and 


PRACTICAL GUIDANCE 
PRINCIPALS AND “TEACHERS, 
Morris. New York: Harper 


Brothers, 1952. 266 pp. $4.25. 


Gs Morris has written in a simple, 
earthy style, a fascinating human 
narrative, pivoting the story on his role as 
principal in developing a guidance program 
at the Coaltown High School—a mythical 
name for a real school. In the foreword, 
Ruth Strang says: “His book is more than 
a story of what a principal did. It is a story 
of how a principal grew. It makes clear 
and concrete not only what he did but also 
why he did it, how he did it, and how he 
learned to help his staff and his 0 use 
the resources within themselves to develop 
their own guidance program.” 

Although the coat ut at first may be mis- 
led as to content by chapter headings, such 
as “We learned to work together,” “The 
place where we feel most at home,” “He lets 
me talk,” soon he will see that these captions 
disguise familiar topics in guidance litera- 
ture—in-service teacher education, home- 
room activities, the student council, student 
records, counseling techniques, discipline, 
and responsible leadership ” the guidance 
program. 

Dr. Morris tells this story of the “inter- 
weaving of study and experience, of theory 
and practice,” tracing his own development, 
that of the teachers, the students, the com- 
munity, and a “budding and _ partially 
flowering guidance program,” around ex- 
cerpts from recordings made during the 
three and a half years reported. The re- 
cordings are of committee meetings, faculty 
meetings, student council meetings, inter- 
views between principal and teacher, be- 
tween principal and students, and others. 
Frequent evaluation is made in terms of 
contribution of what happened, to the 
growth of the principal, Men.2 te or student. 
The constant goal is maximum development 
of the person involved, coupled with crea- 
tion of working relationships based on re- 
spect, consideration, and acceptance of each 
person—teacher, student, parent, or janitor. 

At the outset, Dr. MorriS cites from 
Strang and Hatcher's Child Development 
and Guidance in Rural Schools, their defi- 
nition of guidance, which the Coaltown 
teachers came to accept—a continuing proc- 
ess by which “boys and girls are helped to 
discover, develop and use their own best 
potentials for their personal happiness and 
social usefulness.” And, Dr. Morris adds, 
“with guidance so conceived, practically 
every feature of the pupil's school life is in- 
volved, as a factor which either facilitates 
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the process or retards it.” The reader is 
thus prepared for the varied happenings 
wrest 8 and interpreted. 

The author emphasizes the impetus 
gained from intensive study each summer, 
when he was encouraged to analyze objec 
tively the Coaltown program with professors 
and fellow-students, and to set new goals. 
The book is about Coaltown, but Dr. Morris 
gives clues to other guidance forces at work 
in Fremont County (also a mythical name) 
in which Coaltown is located. Un- 
doubtedly, factors other than those stressed 
contributed to the growth of the Coaltown 
program and personnel. For — Dr. 
Morris mentions the leadership he had 
given to an annual county-wide teacher's 
meeting devoted to improving guidance 
which had been conducted for several years, 
with programs carefully planned by a com- 
mittee representing school and community 
groups which met regularly during the year. 
Important guidance services for the county 
had been effected: a vocational guidance 
program in cooperation with the State Em- 
ployment Service, a mental hygiene clinic 
at the county seat. Also, mention is made 


of child study groups with consultants from ‘enew paint. 


the Institute for Child Study at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. The reader would like 
to know more about the leavening influence 
of the county guidance work on develop- 
ments in Coaltown. 

Ihe guidance specialist may raise an eye- 
brow at the venturesome natures of the 
principal and his staff experimenting with 
testing, counseling, and other guidance 
tools which belong in the hands of the ex- 
perts, and, rightfully so. (Dr. Morris be- 
came an expert in the process.) At the 
same time, the grim picture painted at the 
start of the book of education in Fremont 
County and Coaltown should be recalled. 
Less than $70.00 was spent for the education 
of each child in the county. ‘Teachers’ 
salaries were low, and constant shifting of 
school personnel to better paying positions 
resulted. One-fourth of the school-age 
children were not enrolled. One in five was 
absent. Approximately one in nine start 
ing the first grade finished the twelfth. 
Janitor turnover was high due to low pay, 


» which made it necessary at intervals for Dr. 


Morris and the older boys to don overalls 
o give the school a thorough cleaning and 
Further, the principal, 
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teachers, and students were expected to 
raise money to purchase supplies and — 
ment over bare operating necessities. Dur- 
ing the three and a half years covered by 
this book, in Coaltown more than $10,000.00 
worth of equipment—including cumulative 
record folders, tests, shop equipment, and 
the like—was provided from non-public 
funds that the guidance program could be 
effective. The picture does not promise 
services of guidance specialists soon. But 
the need for guidance of the boys and girls 
is dramatically underlined on every page of 
the book. The disturbing element is that 
the schooling climate of Coaltown can be 
duplicated in thousands of remote rural and 
rural-industrial areas of the nation, and 
perhaps, to a considerable extent accounts 
for these latest figures from the armed forces: 
45 per cent of draft-eligible men examined 
since June, 1948, have been rejected for 
physical, mental, or moral reasons. 

Dr. Morris has given a magnificent ex- 
ample of the asset the principal or teacher 
has who brings creative zeal to his work.— 
AMBER ARTHUN WARBURTON, Executive 
Secretary, Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth, Washington, D. C. 


— 


COUNSELING IN CATHOLIC LIFE AND Epu- 
caTion, by Charles A. Curran. New 
York: Macmillan, 1952. 462 pp. $4.50. 


His 18 A book of excellent information 

for the inquiring student, the in-service 
counselor, and the layman who has a 
healthy curiosity about the field and func- 
tion of guidance and counseling and who 
has never found the book to answer hit 
competently. 

Deeply philosophical, it is understand- 
ably written with the grace given to the 
genuinely profound—simplicity. There is 
a lucid detnition of terms, helpful to the 
reader, and numerous case studies used in 
illustration. Excerpts from the case studies 
are used in various, meaningful situations 
which affords one the double advantage of 
the realistic value of interview notes ac- 
tually used and the continuity of the prob- 
lem as it develops, unfolds, and is clarified 
and adjustments are made possible through 
the self-directive method. This use of the 
same case study to illustrate different phases 
of its problem is admirable. 


Attention is continuously given to the 
moral and practical virtues one practices in 
a Christian, democratic society in relation 
to his eternal destiny. Abundant reference 
to St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica 
state the authority; numerous references to 
noted authors of the counseling field sub- 
stantiate or qualify the author's thesis. 

Helpful information a the 
recognition, stating, and handling of prob- 
lems from babyhood (resentment of a new 
baby, fears, etc.) to the complex problems 
of adult adjustment is given. Students us- 
ing the book as a text or reference will find 
practical, sound advice and help in it. It is 
written with wisdom of techniques, humility 
in the knowledge of the personal dignity of 
man as a creature of God, sincerity in the 
purpose of contributing to the growth in 
Catholic sanctity and to the preservation of 
American ideals of democracy, and with 
singular emphasis on the ultimate goal of 
life. 

How the counselor can attain his goal is 
graphically explained by charts and ques- 
tionnaires to be used as one reads, if one 
wishes. Suggestions of one’s own relaxed, 
well-adjusted attitude expressed sympathet- 
ically, objectively, kindly, and patiently 
are explained in helpful detail. If the end 
of the interview is to bring peace to the 
disturbed, the counselor must be the epi- 
tome of intelligent understanding—one who 
expresses by his gentle voice and manner, 
his skillful patience, his sensitivity to 
“leads,” his realization of the counselee’s 
frustration, negation, and hostility. Father 
Curran gives several examples to prove St. 
Thomas’ “people fearing to be dependent 
on others” and real advice on time limit, 
place for conferences to be held, techniques 
for interviewing, suggested answers, and the 
extremely important value of confidential 
reporting. 

Informational content of Counseling in 
Catholic Life and Education is similar to 
other texts in so far as it offers no extremes 
or “NEW” ideas; unlike them in the one, 
most important aim of increasing self-knowl- 
edge—the fundamental process of counseling 
-the ability to live a well-adjusted Catholic’ 
life with Eternity in mind.—Loretta 
Wuite, Counselor, St. Joseph Public 
Schools, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 





Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Admin- 
istrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary 
Schools, and Junior Colleges, by Robert C. 
Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. 17th ed. 
(1952-1953). Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 125 pp. $3.50. 

Ihe general arrangement of this book is described 
in a review of the previous edition in the January, 
1952, issue of Occupations, p. 307. 


College Placement, by R. Fred Chambers. 
71 pp. No price listed. Published by the 
author, who is Director of Placement, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 


This booklet considers philosophy, organization, 
techniques, and procedures of college placement. 
Has sections on such well-known topics as career 
conferences, placement officers’ associations, counsel- 
ing placees, as well as on subjects less familiar to 
the general counselor. 


Aids to School and College Placement. 
Ohio State Employment Service, School and 
College Services, 427 Cleveland Avenue, 
Columbus 16. 10-21 pp. each. Free while 
material lasts. 


These mimeographed Aids appear monthly and 
each is devoted to a special subject such as: “Busi- 
ness and Commerce”; “Engineering”; “Home Eco- 
nomics”; “Elementary Teaching”; “High School 
Teaching.” The first Aid, on business and com- 
merce, is broken down, for example, into sections 
on college training; Ohio colleges (and some data 
about them) offering instruction in the field; de- 
grees in the field and those offered by Ohio col- 
leges; a list of majors offered in business and com- 
merce; less-than-college courses offered, and ter- 
minal-occupationa! courses of less than college grade 
offered by standard Ohio Colleges. Others of the 
Aids, such as that on engineering, discuss such 
matters as the types of engineering and cooperative 
engineering education as well as presenting informa- 
tion on the field similar to that offered in the busi- 
ness and commerce Aid. These publications are 
prepared for the use of re ge me service inter- 
viewers and counselors, and employer-service rep- 
resentatives. A limited number is available for 
the libraries of educational institutions gathering 
occupational information material. 


The Registrar, by Thomas R. Connelly 
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(83 pp. No price listed), and Guidance 
Bibliography: Selected and Annotated, by 
Thomas R. Connelly and Paul E. Lang. 
(25 pp. $.50). Washington Irving Publish- 
ing Company, 120 Ridge Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

The registrar's position is described under such 
headings as: origin of the office; charters, by-laws 
and statutes; scope of the work; selection and ad- 
mission of students; registration; records and re- 
ports; catalogues; office and equipment; training 
of registrars, and selected bibliography. The guid- 
ance bibliography lists and describes in several lines 
well-known books in the field, most of which have 
appeared in the past several years and which have 
been reviewed in Occupations. 
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Guidance for Boys in Independent 
Secondary Schools, by Robert L. Lamborn. 
22 pp. Single copies available on request 
from the author at McDonogh School, Mc- 
Donogh, Maryland (1951). 

A report on the guidance practices and opinions 
in 86 per cent of the ee ae poe secondary schools 
for boys in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states, this digest of a Johns Hopkins University 
doctoral dissertation also presents findings on the 
relationships existing between the extent of the 
guidance provisions in these schools and such fac- 
tors as school size, pupil-teacher ratio, the training 
of the person responsible for the guidance program 
and the administrative support given the program 
Clifford Froehlich, in his introduction to this book- 
let, says, “ (this) is the first comprehensive descrip- 
tion of guidance activities in independent, or pri- 
vate schools.” 


An Evaluation of Guidance Services in 
the High Schools of Fresno County, by 
Benjamin Kremen. 205 pp. $.50. Copies 
available from Superintendent W. G. Mar- 
tin, Fresno County Schools, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. (Mimeographed.) 


The report includes a description of the purpose 
of the project, procedure followed, reports sent to 
individual schools, the composite county report, and 
a copy of the check list used in making the study 
Sixteen schools were included in the evaluation 


Pupil Personnel Services Workshop Re- 
port, summer, 1951. San Diego State Col- 
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OCCUPATIONS 
FILING PLAN & BIBLIOGRAPHY 

of U. S. Government Publications and 
Other Pamphlets on Jobs, by Wilma Bennett. 


First edition called Michigan Plan 

© Counselee finds information without help in this alpha- 

betical flelds-of-work file. Based on DOT. .. easy to file. 

Labels are printed in red for the 223 fields of work & in 

blue for the 483 cross references. Use on any size folders. 
Complete $7.50 postpaid. 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co., Dept. A 
1512 Lincoln Way, La Porte, indiana 


lege, San Diego, California. No price listed. 
89 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Includes discussions by Gilbert Wrenn (the con- 
ference keynoter), Walter J. Greenleaf, Joyce 
Schmock, Clayton M. Gjerde, Helen Prouty, Lois 
Gould, Beatrice Dvorak, Charles E. Mosse, Ann ¢ 
McKinney, David C. Ferris, James J. Hunter, Jr., 
Christopher Hartsough and Manfred Schrupp 
Papers were delivered on such over-all headings 
as “Getting Started”; “Working with Groups”; 
“Mental Hygiene in the School”; “Counseling”; 
“Evaluation”, etc. 


“Problems in Individual Analysis,” 
Kansas State Teachers College Bulletin, 
Volume 43, No. 7 (May, 1952). 86 pp. Free 
copies available at the Guidance Bureau, 
Kansas State Teachers College, » Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

This bulletin emphasizes standardized tests and 
measurements It is a report of a conference of 
teachers, counselors, directors of guidance and 
school administrators held at Kansas State Teachers 
College in June, 1951. Contents include: “The 
Place of Standardized Tests in Guidance Service 
Programs,” by Ralph Bedell; “The Help a Well- 
Planned Standardized Testing Program Should 
Give the School Administrator,” Paul Dixon; 
“Planning and Administering a Standardized Test- 
ing Program to Serve both the Counselor and the 
Administrator,” by Ralph Bedell; “The Evaluation 
and Interpretation of Standardized Test Results for 
Counseling Purposes,” by J. O. Powell; “Discussing 
Standardized Test Results with Students,” by J. O 
Powell; “The Evaluation and Interpretation of 
Standardized Test Results for Administrative Pur- 
poses,” by Ralph Bedell. 


Psychiatry, Neurology and Psychology in 


the Veterans Administration: A_ Profile, 
1952. Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery Information Bulletin (May 9, 1952), 
46 pp. Office of Chief Medical Director, 
Veterans Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


This bulletin contains a wealth of statistical in- 


formation concerning staffing, diagnoses, length of 
stay, movement of patients, costs of care, and 
similar data. It depicts the specialized treatment 
programs which have been developed for improving 
the medical care of psychiatric and neurologic pa- 
tients and suggests many of the problems VA now 
faces plus those anticipated in future program de- 
velopment. 


Growing Up in An Anxious Age. 1952 
Yearbook, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington 6, D. C. 263 
pp. $3.50. 


An interdisciplinary approach was taken to the 
evolution of this volume, which represents the 
effort of educators, psychologists, psychiatrists, so- 
cial anthropologists, sociologists, pediatricians, men- 
tal hygienists, economists, social workers, guidance 
specialists, and others. This book deals with the 
problems and anxieties of children and youth 
Chapter headings are: “Meeting the Hazards of Ow 
Time”; “International Crises and  Anxieties”; 
“Schools and Scapegoating”, “Social Change and Our 
Schools”; “Helping the Individual to Help Him- 
self”; “What Behavior Patterns Are Expected of 
Children”; “How Children Learn Roles and Ex- 
pectations”; “We Need to See Eye to Eye”; “Youth 
and Modern Technology”; “Migratory Populations 
and Youth”; “Children and Youth and the School”; 

The Normal Progression”; “Some Different Ex- 
periences”; “The Individual Relates to Others”; 
What Schools Can Do in Developing Relation- 
ships.” 


The Role of the Parent in the Education 
and Training of the Mentally Superior 
Child, prepared by parents and teachers for 
the Conference on Mentally Superior Chil- 
dren, Warren G. Harding High School, 
1951. Published by department of Special 
Education, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 44 pp. No price listed. 

Sections are included on emotional adjustment; 
human relations; health and physical education; 
art activities; music; travel; hobbies; library; 
language and creative expression; science; guidance; 
the parent and the psychologist. 


Teen Talk, by Marion Glendining. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951. 146 
pp. $2.50. 


Written in the breezy vein affected by many pro- 
fessional writers for the adolescent audience, this 
book discusses popularity, appearance, parents and 
home, good citizenship, recreation, and careers. 
Most of the routine problems of growing up in 
present-day America get a glance, and the author— 
a popular newspaper columnist on teen-age living— 
offers some practical suggestions on how to meet 
them. Illustrations are gay and sprightly. 
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Children Who Never Had a Chance, by 
Lucy Freeman. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 183. Public Affair Pamphlets, 22 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. 
pp. $.25. 

This pamphlet describes the needs that gave rise 
to the Aid to Dependent Children program, and 
tells about the program itself. Criticisms of the 


program are examined, and citizens’ responsibilities 
in connection with it are outlined 
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Of Children and Television. Prepared 
under the supervision of the Graduate Divi- 
sion, Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 
Copies available on request. 12 pp. 

This handsomely presented report offers the re- 
sults of research on two problems: (1) How do 
children who have television sets at home compare 
with other children in school achievement? (2) 
Do children having sets at home do better school 
work when their parents closely control their 
televiewing? 


at Work in 195]. 
Committee, 


New York. 


Children and Youth 
National Child Labor 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
23 pp. No price listed. 

This is the Committee’s annual report for the 
year ending September 30, 1951. It discusses as- 
pects of youth employment and outlines 1950-1951 
activities of the Child Labor Committee. 


Ameri- 
Colleges, 1785 
Vashington 


Junior College Directory, 1952. 


can Association of Junior 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W 
6, D.C. $1.00. 


East | 





419 | 


Includes directory by states, directory of societies, | 


analysis of growth, index of junior colleges, and 


directory of professional organizations. 


A Guide to Junior Colleges, 1952-1953. 
The Marguerite Tuttle Educational Series, 
28 West 44th Street, New York City 36. 56 
pp. $1.50. 


Guides are designed to give counselors, students, 
and parents the facts they need to know about 
facilities, programs and features of a selected group 
of junior colleges. All colleges listed have been 
visited personally by a member of the Marguerite 
Tuttle staff. The table of contents of this volume 
is organized as a ready reference to programs, tui- 
tion, size, location, and major fields for each of the 
colleges in the Guide. The topical index lists many 
more subjects, making it easy to check on the 
specific topic in which a student is interested. 


American Universities and Colleges, ed. 
by Mary Irwin. (6th ed., 
1,100 pp. $10.00. Washington: 
Council on Education. 


American 





1952.) Approx. | 





Again Available: 
The 2 Allen 


Guidance Manuals 


for Counselors & Teachers 


With the new emphasis upon giving guidance 
throughout the school program, and upon giving 
more attention to the personal problems of students, 
these two guidance manuals are more useful than 
ever to every faculty member of junior and senior 
high schools. They contain the materials of in- 
struction, which the teacher reads to the group. 
Both manuals are by Dr. Richard D. Allen, who as 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of guid- 
ance in Providence, R. 1., developed the femous 
Providence guidance program. dntroductions to 
the books are by Harold C. Hand and Goodwin 
Watson. Order both manuals on approval today. 


Common Problems 
in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the NAG A. 
worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problema, 
from os hundreds, as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school students. These committees 
also collaborated on the development of the units. 

The problems deal with the adjustment of the 
student to his present environment, his studies, and 
his future life. They concern the student's most 
pressing current needs and his social and economic 
problems. 


Helps to the Teacher: Complete, adequate helps to the 
teacher for each of the 60 problems include: Statement of the 
objectives, references, discussion of the principal issues in- 
volved, eT projects, and timing eal motivation of the 
problem t price, $2.50 


Case-Conference 
Problems in 
Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group-guidance work that involves 
character. This book dey ~~ the case-conference 
method adequately for use by teachers. The 52 
tested cases deal with the personal social relations 
of students. Committees of the N.V.G.A. collabo- 
rated with Dr. Allen on this book. It constitutes a 
character-education program of far-reaching bene- 
fits to students. 

Helps to the Teacher: Preparation of the teacher for the use 
of the case-conference method is offered in a 22-page explanation 
by Dr. Allen. Helps and instructions for each of the 52 case 
conferences include: Statement of the objec > references, 
discussion of principal issues involved, summary of the course 
of the discussion and conclusion, and timing and motivation of 
the case. List price, $2.25 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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OCCUPATIONAL BOOKS: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
An analysis of recommended occupational 
books published from 1946 to 1951 
by 
Sarah Splaver 
Author of OpporTUNITIES in VOCATIONAL 
Guipance Available October 1 $4 
BIBLIO PRESS 


1104 Vermont Ave., N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 











Gives detailed information on 904 accredited 
higher institutions plus brief data on more than 
1,800 accredited professional schools. New features 
include institutional exhibits organized by states— 
institutions are listed in alphabetical order within 
states enabling ready comparison and evaluation 
of curriculum offerings, opportunities, and ex- 
penses within a given area. Also new is inclusion 
of ROTC data tor each institution with complete 
lists of army, navy, and air force units in appendix. 
Six chapters are included on higher education in 
the United States: “Education in the United States,” 
by Lloyd E. Blauch; “The American College,” by 
John Dale Russell; “The American University,” 
by Lloyd E. Blauch and Donald H. Daugherty; 
“Recent Trends in Higher Education,” by Francis 
]. Brown; “Professional Education”; “The Foreign 
Student in the United States,” by Kenneth Holland 
Professional education is treated in two places and 
two ways. First, an officer of each national accredit- 
ing association discusses standards and gives a list 
of its accredited schools. Second, admission require- 
ments and degree requirements are given in the in- 
stitutional exhibits of those colleges and universities 
that have professional and technical schools. 


American Junior Colleges, 1952, ed. by 
Jesse P. Bogue. (3rd. ed.) Approx. 600 pp. 
$7.50. Washington: American Council on 
Education. 


Offers detailed information on 575 accredited 
schools, Special chapters include: “Types of Junior 
Colleges,” by Lawrence L. Bethel; “Development of 
the Junior College Movement,” by Phebe Ward; 
“The Legal Status of the American Public Junior 
Colleges,” by S. V. Martorana; “Accrediting Junior 
Colleges,” by Henry E. Jenkins; “Present Trends in 
Junior Colleges,” by Jesse P. Bogue; “Accrediting 
Agencies and Their Standards.” 


Building a Successful College Career, by 
Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy J]. Mc- 
Ginnis. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa. 69 pp. $1.50. 

Eighteen assignments are designed to show the 
student how to accomplish a specific l. Eleven 


of these assignments show the student how to make 
a more adequate academic adjustment. Five as- 


signments give aid in meeting several personal and 
social problems. Information is provided in two 
assignments to help the student solve some of his 
economic problems and make a vocational choice. 


Vocational Preparation and Information 
Manual plus Teachers Guide, edited by H. 
E. Linsley. 231 pp. plus 192 pp. The 
Herbert D. Hall Foundation, 99 Lincoln 
Park, Newark 5, New Jersey. No price 
listed. 

This material has been prepared for high school 
students who may become industrial workers. In- 
formation is designed to give students a clear pic- 
ture of what industry is, how it operates, and why 
it succeeds under a free enterprise system. Informa- 
tion is included on employment opportunities in 
manufacturing industries; how to select and pre- 
pare for a job; how to apply for employment. The 
Guide provides suggestions for classroom use of the 
Manual. 


Career: The Annual Guide to Business 
Opportunities. (1952.) Edited by Wil- 
liam A. Douglass and Paul Bancroft III. 
113 pp. Free to librarians, vocational 
counselors. Career, Inc., 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

This annual publication was founded a year ago 
to help facilitate students’ first dealings with the 
business world. In it leading companies present 
word pictures of their organizations, products, past 
actions and future aims, as well as the employment 
opportunities they offer the college graduate. 
Among the concerns which present their stories 
(well-illustrated with pictures and charts) are many 
in the areas of banking and finance, electronics and 
communications, general manufacturing, heavy 
manufacturing, insurance, ve merchandis- 
ing, public utilities, publishing, and foreign com- 
merce. 


Occupational Outlook Summaries: BLS 
Bulletin No. 1048, Employment Outlook in 
Accounting, 32 pp. $.20; BLS Bulletin 
No. 1050, Employment Outlook for Earth 
Scientists, 38 pp. $.30; BLS Bulletin No. 
1054, Employment Outlook in the Mer- 
chant Marine, 38 pp. $.30. Copies available 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

in general these summaries consider education 
and training, fields of employment, job prospects, 
duties, earnings, and working conditions. Continued 
improvement in employment opportunities for ac- 
countants is expected during the next few years, and 
additional personnel—particularly cost accountants— 
will be needed. Demand for earth scientists is rising 
as a result of the defense program. Geologists and 
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A 
Professional Guidance Series 


























the work of leading educational authorities, this new Series offers related 


professional books for administrators, teachers and guid . 
STUDYING STUDENTS 
guidance methods of individual analysis 
by Clifford P. Froehlich and 
John G. Darley 
148 pages, $4.25 





OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
ils nalure and use 
by Max F. Baer and 
Edward C. Roeber 
603 pages, $5.75 

COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS 
by Shirley A. Hamrin and 


Blanche B. Paulson 
380 pages, $3.50 





@ Are these in your library? 


other basic books for the professional guidance worker 

How to Organize Your Guidance Program—a unique handbook for those 
planning a new or improved guidance program. $1.50 

Guidance Testing—telling you how to plan and execute testing programs that 
meet guidance needs. $1.25 

t-Square Planning for Your Career—a vocational textbook for young people. 
$3.93; 2 or more, $2.95 each 

Handbook of Job Facts—listing 225 different job fields in easy-to-use chart 
form. $4.26; 2 or more, $3.20 each 

Practical Handbook for Group Guidance—¢lescribing the principles that 
underlie skilful leadership of groups. $3.85 

Personal Adjustment in Old Age—important reading for anyone concerned 
with the problems of those in late maturity. $3.25 

Social Class in America—a stimulating presentation of the basic facts about 
our status system. $4.25 

A Guide for Child-Study Groups—a valuable handbook and reference for 
all those who want to do a better job of understanding and helping children. 64¢ 


All of these books can be sent to you on approval. Write us today to order yours 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10 
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geophysicists are needed to help provide more 
petroleum and minerals; meteorologists, to furnish 
additional weather data for military air force op- 
erations; geographers, to supply information on 
foreign countries important in detense planning; 
and oceanographers, to carry on research relating, 
for example, to submarine operations and amphibi- 
ous landings, Unless there is a major change in 
the world shipping situation (such as might be 
caused by a war), employment in the merchant 
marine is expected to decline substantially in the 
long run. A reduction of about 15,000 jobs for 
seamen will probably result from the government's 
current withdrawal of about 375 merchant ships 
from active service. 


Careers for Tomorrow, A Guide to Voca- 
tions, by Carrington Shields. The Civic 
Education Service, Inc., 1733 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 179 pp. $1.50. 


This book is based largely on articles which have 
appeared in the American Observer and Weekly 
News Record, publications of the Civic Education 
Service. It is directed at the high school youngster 
Ihe volume is divided into three parts, “Making 
Your Choice”; “Vocational Sketches”; “Three Last 
Reminders.” The vocational sketches comprise most 
of the book. They are short discussions of different 
job fields, written simply, and containing the basic 
injormation about particular fields 


Reprints from Glamour and fact sheets 
from the Glamour Job Department: Re- 
prints—44 Careers on the Campus (4 pp.); 
Jobs Are Available (4 pp.); What 1t Takes 
to Operate Your Own Business (6 pp., plus 
fact sheet on Women’s Apparel Shop In- 
formation Sources); Office Grooming (4 
pp.). Fact Sheets—Home Economics (7 pp.); 
Medical Secretary (4 pp.); Dental Assistant 
(4 pp.); Campus Jobs (13 pp.); Commercial 
Art (7 pp.); Banging (3 pp.); Nursing 
(Registered and Practical 5 pp.); Library 
Schools, Book List and Association (5 pp.); 
Fashion Jobs (14 pp.); Careers in Research, 
Non-Technical (6 pp.); Ways to Make 
Money at Home (3 pp.); Planning a Career 
Conference (4 pp.); Working in Politics (12 
pp.); Preparing a Presentation Book (3 pp.). 
Reprints are §.10 each and fact sheets 
are $.05 each. All are 1952 publications. 
Schools, colleges, vocational libraries, and 
counseling agencies may be placed on the 
Glamour mailing list for publications of 
this type by writing to the Job Department, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


The reprints are of articles which appeared dur- 
ing the summer in Glamour. They are illustrated 
with photographs and are distinctive for their 


clarity of presentation. The 44 Careers are those 
which exist at colleges and universities; they are 
described in terms of duties, qualifications, etc. 
Many are non-academic. “Shortage fields” are de- 
scribed in Jobs Are Available. These include mili- 
tary service, extension work, medical technology, 
nursing, engineering, clerical work, social work, 
physical therapy, secretarial work, teaching, library 
work and dietetics. What /t Takes to Operate Your 
Own Business is managerial know-how, capital, 
personality, plus a host of other ingredients all cited 
in an illustrated recipe for success; Office Grooming 
discusses everything from french heels to onions 
for Junch. ‘The fact sheets oiler good field-ol-work 
résumés, with discussions of types of jobs, training, 
possible advancement, etc. 


jobs and Futures: Your Own Retail 
Business; How to Get A Raise; Audio- 
Visual Jobs. 6 pp. each, $.10 each. Reprints 
from May and June issues of Mademuiselle, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 


Young shop owners and managers tell you how 
to be your own boss in the first reprint. (Item: 
“Business is like a turtle. You have to stick your 
neck out to get going.”) There's talk of sticking 
your neck out, too, when those who give them dis- 
cuss how to come by extra pennies in your pay 
envelope, but the bosses admit that they sometimes 
need to be reminded. Audio-visual aids are a 
whole new job field: the making of film strips, 
records, and sound tapes planned with a purpose 
This is a field in ferment, and one which will he 
vastly different 10 years from now. it's a held which 
today’s newcomer can help shape, says Mile. 


Occupational Abstracts: No. 152, Jeweler; 
No. 153, Junior Executive; No. 154, Tailor. 


6 pp. leaflets. $.50 cach. Personnel Serv- 
ices, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 

These composite summaries of the available litera- 
ture discuss job fields under such headings as na- 
ture of the work, qualifications, preparation, op- 
portunities for servicemen, entrance and advance- 
ment, distribution, supply and demand, earnings, 
advantages and disadvantages, etc. 


What Will YOU Do? $1.00  Depart- 
ment of Child Development and Guidance, 
Wilmington Public Schools, 511 West 
Eighth Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Typewritten letters are reproduced in this spiral 
bound volume to give the Wilmington high school 
student a lively picture of what his community 
holds for him in the way of a future. Beginning 
with a section called “High School Records Live 
Forever,” in which the student hears from his 
principal and others concerning the importance of 
his high school record, the volume goes on to a 
section of letters from colleges, chamber of com- 
merce, etc., telling him about opportunities in his 
state for employment and further education. A 
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MORTUARY EDUCATION 


In the mortuary field, a career shortage of trained men and vechnicians has 
come to light. Opportunities which once were thought to be open only to 
young men who would “inherit” the business, or who had established an 
apprentice-like contact with a funeral director, are now open to students 


seeking dignified and remunerative careers. 


Because of the constant increase in scientific knowledge, and the college 
training now required for a license to practice in many states such as Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan and many others, the need for 
trained men is constantly growing. 


Careers in the mortuary field are more and more approaching the profes- 
sional level, and the requirements are being constantly expanded, not only 
to develop good technicians but to afford a college education that will let 
them take their rightful places in the affairs of their communities. 


For the past four years, Temple University has in conjunction with Eckels 
College of Mortuary Science, conducted programs leading to Associate 
Degrees. These programs coordinate the college course and the professional 
courses into a program that las been approved by all the States having 
college prerequisites. All the courses in the general or cultural education 
are designed primarily to integrate with the needs of the student in his 
special aim, making it specifically a course in Mortuary Education while 
losing none of the characteristics of a good two and three-year program. 
All students are given the same undergraduate privileges of any other 
students of the University. 


For full information, write Dept. OC. 


The ECKELS COLLEGE 
of MORTUARY SCIENCE 


231 N. 16th STREET e PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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otters letters concerned with 

That First Job,” trom representatives of the un 
employment compensation commission, and ol 
various industries. Letters in other sections are in 
cluded from a lawyer, an engineer, representatives 
of various other occupational fields describing their 
work. Emphasis is placed on community responsi 
bility in some, on the services offered the citizen in 
others This is evidently a relatiwly inexpensive 
publication to put out, and it may well serve as a 
model to guidance people in many other cities who 
wish to introduce students to life after high schoo! 
in terms of their community 


subsequent section 


Counseling College Students During the 
Defense Period, by Willard W. Blaesser and 
Everett H. Hopkins. 25 pp. $.25. Stu 
dents and the Armed Forces. 88 pp. $.45 
Counseling High School Students during 
the Defense Period, by Leonard M. Miller. 
34 pp. $.25. Available: Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C 


These bulletins were described in detail in the 
March, 1952, issue of Occupations, p. 430 Chev 
are important materials for counselors 


Vocational Service Bureau 
publications. Occupational Brief Series 
Dental Assistant, 4 pp.; House-to-House 
Selling, 6 pp.; Radio Artists, 8 pp.; Engr 


B'nai B'rith 


neer, 12 pp.; Dry Cleaner and Spotter, © pp.: 
In the Book Publishing Industry, by Daniel 
Melcher, 8 pp.; Interior Decorator, 6 pp.; 
For Technical School Graduates, 8 pp.; In 
Department Stores, 8 pp.; Jn Cartography, 
t pp.; Accounting, 8 pp.; Guidance Series: 
Your Vacation Job and Your Career, 8 pp.: 
Financing Your Way through College, 8 
pp.; The Truth about Correspondence 
Schools, by J. S. Noffsinger, 8 pp.; Jobs and 
Earnings, 4 pp.; Your Interests and Your 
Career, 8 pp.; What College Best Meets 
Your Needs?, 8 pp. Cartoon Series: Hou 
to Study, 12 pp.; Planning Your College 
Career, 8 pp.; Getting Ahead on Your Job, 
8 pp. The occupational briefs and guid 
ance briefs are $.20 each or 6 for $1.00. The 
cartoon series booklets are $.25 each. Avail 
able: B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1761 R Street, N. W., Washington 
9, D. C. 


[he occupational briefs provide up-to-date and 
concise facts on all topics of importance in career 
planning, including nature of the work, outlook 
training and personal requirements, earnings, hours 
and working conditions, advancement and sources of 
further information. Selection of subject matter fo: 
this series is unusual in that concentration has not 
been particularly on the “glamour” jobs or thos 
requiring extensive professional training 


LECTURING AND ADVANCED RESEARCH ABROAD 


Fulbright awards for university lecturing and post-doctoral level research in 
Europe and the Near East are now being offered for 1953-1954. Opportuni- 
ties are available in Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Greece, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom and Colonial Dependencies. The closing date for 
making application is October 15. Application forms and information are 
available from Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


RESEARCH IN PSYCHOMETRICS 


The Educational Testing Service is offering for 1953-1954 its sixth series of 
research fellowships in psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at Princeton 
University. The two fellowships each carry a stipend of $2,500 a year and are 
open to men. Information and application blanks will be available about 
November | and may be obtained from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship 
Program, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 





Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the College 


Notional Association of Guidance 


following divisions: American Personnel Association, Supervisors 
and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, and the Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education) 


President: Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana ye semy Dae ey, 
President-Elect: Donald E. Super, Professor of Education, "Teachers College, Columbia Universi 


Treasurer: Frank M. Fletcher, Director, 


, Indiana 
ity, New York, N. Y. 
ities Service, Ohio ray University, Columbus, Ohio 


Acting Executive Secretary: Wills Nomis’ 130 *O" Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. 


Max F. Bazr, National Director, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D. C., President, NVGA 
Wits E. Duoan, Director of Student Personnel, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minac- 


sota, Representative, SPATE 


E. H. 7~——— Associate Dean of Faculties, being y - University, Sc. Louis, Missouri, President, ACPA 


Dowatp E. Krren, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, Sta 
NAGSCT 


te Department of Education, Sacramento 14, California, President, 


Bauce Suman, Acting Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Education Department, Albany 1, New York, Representa- 


tive, NAGSCT 


Cuaatas E. Opsut, Chief, Employment Counseling and Testing Branch, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C., 


Representative, NVGA 


C. Grrszat Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Repre- 


sentative, ACPA 


Witutam H. Zizo8t, Director of Admissions and Student Personnel, Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois, 


President, SPATE 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Awards: Lucile Allen, Dean, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Community Organization Guidance: Mrs. Harold F. 
Banister, Vocational Guidance Bureau, 1001 Huron 
Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 4 

C ion Coordinator: Roland F. McGuigan, Dean of 
Men, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Convention Program Coordinator and Editor: Blanche B. 
Paulson, Coordinator, Division of Guidance and Coun- 
seling, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, illinois 

Convention Treasurer: Joan Hinchcliff, Placement Counselor 
for Women, Personnel Division, Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Llinois 

Cooperation with Business and Industry: Cloyd H. Sceinmetz, 
Director of Sales Training, Reynolds Metal Company, 
Louisville, Kenrucky 

Deve and Activities: Paul C. Polmantier, Professor 
of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 


souri 

Ethical Practices: Robert B. Kamm, Dean of Students, 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 

International Relations: Harry A. ager. Associate Chief, 
Secondary Schools Section, U. $. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Manpower Utilization: Helen H. Ringe, Economist, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





_— Co-chairmen—Robert Callis, Head, Counsel- 
Bureau, and Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor of 
ucation, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Nominations aud Elections: Doris L. Crockett, Dean, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 
Placement Office: Joan Fiss Bishop, Director of Placement, 
Welles! a Wellesicy, Massachusetts 
Professional Training, Licens. ing and Certification: William C. 
Cottle, Director, em ing Bureau, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Public Affairs: Helen E. == Teacher, D. C. Public 
Schools, 4805 N. Rock Road, Arlington, Va. 
Public Relations: Harold Mi ecutive, New Orleans 
Vocational Guidance hove ro ‘New Orleans, La. 
Publications: C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Educational! 
Foychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Rodioaed Television: Collins W. Burnett, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Coll Ae Education, Ohio State University, 


Rago! Basso, Su of Gui 

‘erences. pervisor d- 
—_s I Carm Ma Public ‘Schools Providence, Rhode 
Research: Harold B. Pepinsky, Associate Professor of 

P: chology Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Ye fford P. Froehlich, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


announces the Second Edition 


Differential Aptitude Tests 


This replaces the 147-page Manual now in use. The data issued in 
five Research Supplements to the First Edition have been condensed 
and organized for greater ease of reference, and a summary of the 
follow-up study reported in Occupations (May 1952) is included. 
About eighty pages, with nine figures and thirty-eight tables. 
$2.00 per copy; five or more copies on one order, $1.50 each. 


The Psychological Corporation 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 





